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Notice.—With this week’s 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——@———. 
ORD SALISBURY made a speech at Rossendale on 
Wednesday. It was very able, very satirical, and 
unsatisfactory only in the absence of any definite guidance 
to public opinion, which the recent revelations have almost 
paralysed. We have quoted its governing sentences else- 
where, and need only mention here that the Premier 
grew almost passionate in his denunciation of the pro- 
posal to retain 32 Irish Members at Westminster after 
Home-rule had been conceded. He pointed out that they could 
incessantly upset Governments. “Lord Derby’s Govern- 
mont was upset on one occasion by 13; I think on another, 
by 19. Mr. Gladstone’s was upset by a majority of 11; I 
think Lord Palmerston’s by 22. As far as I recollect, Mr. 
Gladstone was defeated on a Bill, which practically brought 
on his resignation, by a majority of 3.” He went on witha 
fierce and indiscreet description of the Irish Members as re- 
vealed in recent proceedings, and concluded with this most 
remarkable sentence :—‘“ I think you will agree with me that 
if ever such a legislation finds its place upon the Statute- 
book, by any strange and extravagant influence of chance, we 
shall feel that not only is it an injustice, but so gross and un- 
dignified, that we will leave no rest to the Government or to 
Parliament, under any circumstances, or for any cause what- 
ever, until this great disgrace is swept away from the Statute- 
book on which it is placed.” 


*“SpecTATOR”’ is issued, gratis, a 








The trial of Mary Eleanor Wheeler, alias Mrs. Pearcey, for 
the murder of Mrs. Hogg and her baby, ended on Wed- 
nesday in a verdict of “Guilty.” The jury were absent 
only an hour; and the prisoner, when called on to answer 
why sentence should not be passed on her, said nothing 
except that she was innocent. The Judge passed sen- 
tence of death in the usual form; but in his address to 
the prisoner, he employed some unusual expressions: “ You 
have become a person of so little moral sense that eventually 
you have been an instrument, and a willing instrument, in 
taking away the life of a woman whose only offence towards 
you was that she was married to a man upon whom you had 
set your unholy passion.” This is universally taken to mean 
that, in Mr. Justice Denman’s opinion, the evidence left room 
for the suspicion that the prisoner was instigated to her crime. 
The suspicion is very general ; but as it is unsupported by any 
trace of evidence, it is more probable that the Judge was 
using an expression, once common in the pulpit, to describe 
a man so enslaved by passion as to become its “ instrument.” 





The fact that the phrase is now scarcely understood marks a 
curious change in popular thought. 


The week has been one of extreme crisis in the party which 
can be called Parnellite no longer, being half Parnellite and 
half something else—(say) Sextonite or Healyite. Mr. Parnell 
has been all the week fighting for his life, and fighting very 
desperately. On Saturday last appeared his manifesto, in 
which he totally ignored Mr. Gladstone’s reasons for asking 
for his withdrawal, and treated the whole issue as an attempt 
on the part of Mr. Gladstone and his lieutenants to undermine 
his authority in order that they might the more easily carry a 
Home-rule Bill which would not satisfy Ireland. In Monday’s 
papers, Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Morley replied to this mani- 
festo ; and since then the struggle between the Parnellites and 
the Anti-Parnellites has been going on day by day, Mr. 
Parnell occupying the chair, and his supporters, amongst 
whom Colonel Nolan, Mr. Redmond, Mr. R. Power, and Mr. 
Clancy have taken a leading part, doing all in their power to 
delay the decision by dilatory amendments; while Mr. 
Sexton, Mr. Justin McCarthy, and Mr. Healy have been 
the leaders of the rebellion. From the United States, Mr. 
Dillon, Mr. O’Brien, Mr.-T. D. Sullivan, Mr. T. P. O’Connor, 
and Mr. Gill have telegraphed their support to Mr. Justin 
McCarthy in his attempt to unseat Mr. Parnell from the 
leadership; while Mr. Harrington alone has sided with 
Mr. Parnell. But, in America, the Anti-Parnellites have 
lost their popularity by the side they have taken. As 
we write, Mr. Parnell has succeeded in nailing the Irish 
Party to the demand that Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Bill 
shall give the control of the Constabulary at once to the 
Irish Administration, and the control of the Irish Land 
policy to the Irish Legislature. If that is granted, Mr. 
Parnell agrees to retire. If it is refused, as we suppose it 
will be, Mr. Parnell will remain, we conclude, at the head of 
the party. Alleyes are fixed on the uncrowned, but not yet 
really discrowned, though dishonoured, king. 


The manifesto “to the people of Ireland ” was a document 
of great, though very unscrupulous, ability. Its first sentence 
gives the key-note. “The integrity and independence of a 
section of the Irish Party having been sapped and destroyed 
by the wirepallers of the English Liberal Party, it has become 
necessary for me, as the leader of the Irish nation, to take 
counsel with you, and, having given you the knowledge which 
is in my possession, to ask your judgment upon a matter 
which now solely devolves upon you to decide.” The “know- 
ledge in my possession” turns out to be Mr. Gladstone’s 
intention to propose, in case he wins the General Election, 
a Home-rule measure which would be a mockery of the 
Irish people. Mr. Parnell sustains this judgment by an 
account of his interview with Mr. Gladstone a year ago at 
Hawarden, when Mr. Gladstone, according to Mr. Parnell, 
“mainly monopolised” the conversation, and told him of 
the Liberal Cabinet’s intention to retain only some 32, 
instead of 103, Irish representatives in the supreme Par- 
liament at Westminster, and to withhold the Irish Con- 
stabulary for ten or twelve years from the control of the Irish 
Administration. In like manner, during the same period of 
suspense, the Judiciary were to be appointed by the central 
authority; and Mr. Gladstone stated that he could not 
propose to leave the settlement of the Land question to 
the Irish Legislature, and could not undertake, though he 
would try, to settle it himself before creating that Legislature. 
Mr. Parnell treated this disposition to hang up the most 
critical issues, retaining meanwhile the whole effective power 
in English hands, as an illusory gift, though, except as regards 
Land-purchase, the same suspending provisions, accompanied 
by no representation at all at Westminster, had been features 
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of the Bill of 1886, while the Land-purchase Bill was virtually 
given up before the Home-rule Bill was withdrawn. 


Mr. Parnell added that a proposal was recently made by 
Mr. Morley that he should accept the Irish Secretaryship 
under Mr. Gladstone, in case of Mr. Gladstone’s return to 
power, a proposal’ which he regarded with surprise, as one 
which it was perfectly well known that he regarded as totally 
inadmissible, and which he at once declined. These pour-parlers 
and soundings are treated by Mr. Parnell in the manifesto as 
indicating a great danger for Ireland, and a danger which 
would be greatly aggravated by his retirement from his post 
of leader of the Irish Party. He added that Mr. Morley 
threw up his hands in despair as to the steps to be taken with 
the tenants evicted on the “ Plan of Campaign” estates. The 
whole drift of the manifesto was to represent the Gladstonian 
leaders as vacillating dangerously between the English and 
Irish view, and as certain to propose half-measures if the 
Irish Party were not vigorously and intelligently led. 


Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Morley replied in letters published 
on Monday. Mr. Gladstone denied that the conversation at 
Hawarden was intended to make known final proposals at 
all. No single suggestion had been adopted unanimously or 
definitively by the Opposition Cabinet, and to no one of Mr. 
Gladstone’s suggestions did Mr. Parnell offer any “serious 
objection,” “ much less did he signify, in whole or in part, that 
they augured the proposal of a measure which would not 
satisfy the aspirations of the Irish race.” Mr. Gladstone 
denies that he made the statements which Mr. Parnell’s 
memory attributes to him, “or anything substantially re- 
sembling them, either on the retention of the Irish Members, 
or on the settlement of the land or agrarian difficulty, or on 
the control of the Constabulary, or on the appointment of the 
Judiciary.” The communication was strictly confidential, 
and to publish “even a true account of it ” was, in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s judgment, and, as he supposed at the time, in that of 
Mr. Parnell, “to break the rule of confidence which alone 
renders political co-operation possible.” Further, Mr. Glad- 
stone repudiates warmly any wish to sap the independence of 
the Irish National Party. And he would regard it as a 
“fatuity ” to propose any measure “except such as Ireland 
would approve on the lines already laid down.” In short, 
Mr. Gladstone denies absolutely any sort of “ wirepulling” 
maneuvre. He does not, of course, deny the great difficulty 
and doubt which, in the Liberal leaders’ opinion, surround the 
“ guarantees” required by British caution. 


Mr. Morley’s letter chiefly refers to a very small point,—the 
deliberations between himself and Mr. Parnell as to the course 
to he taken with the present Government’s Land Bill, on which 
they are not perfectly agreed. But its most important passage 
relates to the policy to be pursued towards the evicted tenants 
on the “Campaign Estates,” which has evidently troubled 
Mr. Morley a good deal. As we have extracted that passage 
in another column, we will only add here that, with all the 
disappointments of the last ten days, Mr. Morley will evidently 
find some compensation in the reflection that the cares and 
responsibilities of office are much less likely to devolve on him 
at any early date than he supposed at the time of his last 
consultation with Mr. Parnell. 


The meeting of the Irish Party on Monday was an extremely 
stormy one. Mr. Parnell, who was in the chair, used his 
authority as a sort of mace with which he struck down un- 
mercifully all those who interrupted his friends, but did not 
deal unmercifully with those who raised formal difficulties 
on his own side. Colonel Nolan, who supports Mr. Parnell, 
moved an amendment that there should be delay, in order 
tuat the Irish constituencies should be consulted on a question 
in which it is they who are most deeply interested. Mr. Sexton 
opposed this, and represented an early settlement of the 
leadership as absolutely essential to the national cause, 
alleging that a dissolution might be sprung on them at any 
moment, and that in the divided state of the Irish Party, 
it would be disastrous to the Irish cause. One of the members 
asked whether the Irish Party, which had braved a Papal 
Rescript, was going to shrink before the sentence of a 
Wesleyan minister; while Mr. Healy, who made much the 
ablest speech against Mr. Parnell, treated Mr. Parnell’s mani- 
festo as anything but a sincere warning, pointing out that, after 
the Hawarden interview, Mr. Parnell went straight to Liverpool 








and expressed the utmost confidence in Mr. Gladstone and in 
his Irish policy. In the measure of 1886, moreover, he had 
acquiesced without a murmur, though it was not then pro- 
posed to retain a single Irish representative at Westminster 
to fight the Irish battles in case of half-measures. Yet then 
also the Constabulary were to be retained in English hands 
In Tuesday’s division, Colonel Nolan’s resolution was rejected, 
after a very fierce debate, by 44 votes against 29. ; 


During the week’s debate, Mr. Parnell has made two speeches 
of remarkable energy, in which he has evidently broken abso. 
lutely with Mr. Gladstone, and after saying, “I know this old 
gentleman well,” has described him as a statesman who can 
never give a straight answer to a straight question. He 
treated Mr. Gladstone’s condition that he himself should be 
deposed, as liberating him from the seal of secrecy in relation 
to the disclosures of the Hawarden conference ; for it was not 
to be endured, he said, that when the only man who could 
cope with Mr. Gladstone was to be struck down, the know. 
ledge of the dangers ahead of the Irish Party should be shut 
up in that one man’s breast. He concluded the first speech 
with a very odd motto for Mr. Parnell :— 

“To thine own self be true; 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 
If he were to be sacrificed to Home-rule, let him at least 
be sure that he had led his people to the near vision of “the. 
promised land.” 


Mr. Parnell’s followers supposed that they had gained this 
when the Parnellites and Anti-Parnellites agreed to accept on 
Thursday an amendment of Mr. Clancy’s appointing a depu- 
tation of four members of the party, Mr. J. Redmond, Mr. 
Healy, Mr. Sexton, and Mr. Leamy, with Mr. R. Power, the 
chief Whip of the party, to wait upon Mr. Gladstone, Sir 
William Harcourt, and Mr. Morley, and ask for pledges that 
the Constabulary should at once be surrendered by any 
Liberal Home-rule Bill to Irish control, and that the subject 
of the Land should be left open to treatment by the Irish 
Legislature. Mr. Gladstone is reported to have objected both 
to giving any answer to these demands, and also to the selec- 
tion of three specified members of the late Liberal Cabinet as 
the Ministers whom the Irish Party desired to pledge. But 
it was understood that some pressure was being put upon him 
by Liberal politicians to give the deputation a hearing. 


We have no doubt at all that Mr. Gladstone will decline to 
give any pledge of the kind desired. If he were to give it, he 
would lose a great proportion of his English following. And 
if he refuses it, he will lose for a time the whole of his Irish 
following. Yet there is no third alternative open. Mr. 
Parnell is determined that he shall say either ‘ Yes’ or ‘ No,’ 
or that, if he does not, the answer shall be taken as equivalent 
to ‘No.’ And on that point Mr. Parnell’s influence in Ireland 
will be supreme. We have ourselves little doubt that the 
answer will be ‘No.’ And in that case, there seems no reason 
to think that Mr. Parnell will be deposed. But if not deposed, 
he will make the Irish Party as hostile to Mr. Gladstone in 
1891 as it was in 1881. 


An incident showing how high the passion of debate ran in 
the Irish caucus occurred on Thursday. Mr. Parnell had been 
putting forward his demand for an explicit pledge from the 
Gladstonian Party that Home-rule should include Irish control 
of the land and Irish control of the police, and when Mr. 
Healy spoke of his proposal as wanting in straightforwardness, 
Mr. Parnell said he regretted that Mr. Healy did not consider 
his course a straight course; but by that he would stand or 
fall. “Then,” said Mr. Healy, “ you will fall;” on which Mr, 
Leamy cried out, “ Away with him, away with him!” and Mr. 
John O’Connor, “Crucify him!” Mr. Sexton appealed to 
the chair against this blasphemy, but it passed otherwise 
unrebuked. Over questions of leadership, Irish passions rise 
to fever-heat. 








The Irish hierarchy have not come out of the crisis with any 
credit. They have declared against Mr. Parnell’s leadership 
at last; but they hesitated and delayed till Mr. Gladstone had 
forestalled them, and by forestalling, had forced their hands. 
Their condemnation of his conduct as shown in the Divorce 
Court was not spontaneous, and the chances are that it will 
not be effectual. The Irish people have shown rather a decided 
fancy in these latter years for setting their Bishops at defiance. 
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Mr. Cecil Rhodes is going to succeed in Mashonaland, and 
going to create trouble too. The British Fouth Africa Com- 
pany have received a telegram stating that rich gold-reefs 
have been struck on the Umfuli River, and that the samples 
yield from four to five ounces to the ton,—a high-paying 
average. At the same time, a telegram was received in London 
by Reuter from Cape Town, stating that on November 8th 
Colonel Pavia d’Andrade seized Mutaca’s kraal, and tore down 
the Union Jack which had been placed there by the officers 
of the Chartered Company. Colonel d’Andrade doubtless 
fancied he had to deal with ordinary Englishmen, but the 
Chartered Company is governed on the spot by Colonists, and 
on November 15th, only a week later, the armed police of the 
Chartered Company “surprised” his force, “arrested” the 
leaders, disarmed the men, and sent all the chiefs, except 
Colonel d’Andrade, in custody to Fort Salisbury. That 
means, when translated into English, that the Chartered 
Company’s soldiers defeated the Portuguese soldiers, de- 
prived them of their arms, and held their officers as prisoners 
of war. It is said that Colonel d’ Andrade wishes for an arrange- 
ment with the Company, which is probable, energy of that 
kind developing a readiness for compromise; but the Portu- 
guese will be highly excited over the affair. Its legality 
depends entirely upon the position of Mutaca’s country under 
the modus vivendi, according to which no change in territorial 
arrangements was to be made until a treaty had been signed. 
We thought certainly that the land was within Portuguese 
limits, but it may be only within the boundary which would 
have been fixed had the Convention been ratified. There will 
probably be disputing, but we venture to say the flag of the 
Chartered Company will stop where it is, with Portuguese 
acquiescence. 


The German Emperor has decided to revolutionise German 
education in favour of modern ideas. On Thursday, in a 
remarkable speech to an Educational Conference over which 
he presided, he told the assembled educational managers of 
Prussia that the Universities produced “ crammed lads but not 
men,” that Latin and the classics must give place to German 
and history, and that the Professors must no longer sit in their 
chairs diffusing book-learning instead of making character. 
They must break with the monkish habit of mumbling much 
Latin and little Greek, and make German their basis. The 
Emperor himself had gone through the curriculum, and knew 
its futility. He had come out of school with the Great Elector 
still a nebulous personage to his mind. The gymnasia must 
reform their studies, and reduce the cruel “time-burden,” so 
that boys could grow strong. He did not want a “ proletariat of 
passmen,” and would not give his consent to a single new 
gymnasium. Neither people nor State could bear so many 
“hunger-candidates,” educated men with nothing to do. 
There is never any mistake as to what this Emperor means, 
which in an age of hazy talk is a consolation; but his Majesty 
seems to forget that the system he so roughly condemns pro- 
duced, among other things, the thirty thousand officers who 
defeated Austria and conquered France. 


The doubts as to Professor Koch’s cure for consumption 
continue, M. Pasteur, in particular, pointing out that no cure 
has yet been effected, and that the lymph is really a “ toxic,” 
or poison, of terrible energy and unknown effects. It will do 
something; but what, is still unascertained. Sir J. Lister, 
who has been studying it in Berlin, has been far more attracted 
by two other discoveries with which Professor Koch is still 
making experiments. The great English surgeon, the author 
of the antiseptic method, is, indeed, reported to have said 
publicly that he thought Dr. Koch had really discovered two 
simple preparations, quite easy to procure, which would not 
only cure but prevent two severe and common forms of in- 
fectious disease. Dr. Koch, who has been rather badly treated 
about his lymph, as he himself desired to delay any public 
mention of it, will say nothing about his later discoveries for 
a few weeks; but he has revealed them to Sir J. Lister under 
pledges of secrecy for the present. 


No intelligible details of the Red Indian rising have yet 
arrived, but the Government of Washington has evidently 
no doubt that a formidable movement is at hand, and is 
rapidly forwarding all disposable cavalry and much artillery 
to the threatened districts. The central point of the movement 
will be a district in South Dacota, about a hundred and ten 








miles by fifty, known as Badlands, a wild region traversed 
by precipitous ravines. Much life will be lost here, but any 
policy of concentration is fatal to the Indians. The new 
“ Messiah ” is said to be an Indian, probably bred in Utah, 
who professes to be Christ returned, and bears the stigmata. 
He preaches, according to one of his disciples, nothing but 
unity, peace, and a good life; but as the seventeen tribes who 
have visited him have all returned to prepare for war, that 
story does not seem accurate. The Indians of Utah are all 
joining in the movement, and there is a suspicion in America 
that there is something Mormon about the whole business, 
secret relations between the Mormons and Indians having 
long existed. One does not see, however, how an Indian 
rising could benefit the Mormons. 


The Indian Factory Commission has sent in its report to 
Government, and recommends fewer changes than Lancashire 
operatives had hoped. They propose to stop labour on Sundays, 
but for women and children only, and consider thirty-six hours 
a week a fair stint for children under fourteen. They refuse 
to shorten the day of eleven hours for women, the women 
themselves resisting any change, and see no reason for inter- 
fering with the time any adult male may choose to work. The 
Commission has inquired most carefully, but it was pretty 
sure from its composition to entertain a bias in favour of 
“industry,” and we think the Government of India might go 
a step or two beyond this report. We cannot see any reason 
of any sort against a Sunday holiday for both sexes, who ought 
to have one day a week at home; and we doubt the freedom of 
the women in making their protest. Let a man work twenty- 
four hours if he likes, for he can combine against over-fatigue ; 
but for Indian women eleven honrs is a long time, particularly 
if, as in England, they stand at their labour. 


Mr. Balfour on Thursday, in an exhaustive speech, detailed 
the measures he intended to take for relieving the appre- 
hended distress in the West of Ireland. He acknowledged a 
serious failure in the potato crop, thereby confirming our 
statements of September 27th, and promised to provide seed- 
potatoes for the people without present payment, the interest 
of the money being repaid out of the Irish Church surplus, 
and 20 per cent. discount allowed to all who could pay cash. 
He would also push on light railways, so as to provide wages, 
cut roads worth permanently keeping up, begin certain schemes 
of main drainage, and try some experiments in reclamation 
and afforesting, of which the latter ought to be beneficial. The 
whole plan has been most carefully thought out, so as to 
relieve the people without repeating the injurious waste of 
1880; and it was accepted by Mr. Morley on behalf of the 
Opposition as a sound plan, though he warned Mr. Balfour 
that the money required would be greater than he imagined. 
That is always probable in Ireland; but, at least, it will not 
be paid away in demoralising doles. 


The annual Message of the American President was sent 
to Congress on December 2nd, and is rather a tedious per- 
formance. The only remark of interest on foreign affairs is 
the repetition of a claim to a “ property-right” in Behring 
Sea, derived from the Russian claim of the same kind, which, 
when Russia owned Alaska, the Americans steadily refused to 
acknowledge. For the rest, the Message is a defence of the 
McKinley Tariff, which, it appears, has not yet checked im- 
ports, and so far, therefore, has failed; and a protest against 
disturbing trade by fresh changes, as they would exercise a 
depressing effect. The hostile criticism of foreign countries 
is, says Mr. Harrison, proof that the Tariff is wise, because if 
foreigners sincerely believed that it would hurt America, they 
would raise no outcry against it—a curious instance of profound 
belief in universal short-sightedness. How can America be hurt, 
commercially, without our being hurt too? The President 
is opposed to Government owning the telegraph, but favours 
some project to fix the price of all telegrams in a Government 
contract with the Telegraph Office,—a project possible enough 
if the Treasury will pay Mr. Jay Gould more than he can make 
out of the senders of bulletins. Finally, the President adheres 
to the Force Bill, the Bill placing Southern elections under 
national supervision. 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent. 
New Consols (2?) were on Friday 952 to 96. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—= 
THE GREATER CONSEQUENCES OF THE CRISIS. 


WE are far from affirming that Irish Home-rule has 

suffered a mortal blow from the events of the last 
fortnight ; but it has suffered a serious disaster which may 
prove mortal if the Unionists are wise and steadfast. 
One result is conspicuous. Even the divided Irish Party 
are now unanimous in demanding higher terms than Mr. 
Gladstone had intended to offer, and Mr. Parnell, we may 
be sure, to accept; while the English Gladstonians are far 
more indisposed than ever they were to grant even the 
lower terms. Now, this is in itself a great result. There 
can be no doubt that, whether or not Mr. Parnell is right 
in speaking of thirty-two as the number of Irish 
Members whom the Gladstonians proposed to seat per- 
manently in the supreme Parliament at Westminster, the 
intention was to reduce the number of a hundred and three 
to a point at which it would be almost insignificant in debate. 
Again, whether ten or twelve years were contemplated as 
the time during which the central authority would retain 
the command of the Irish Constabulary and the appoint- 
ment of the Irish Judiciary, it was certainly intended 
to soothe English fears by declining to hand over 
either the Constabulary or the Judiciary to local control 
for a term cf years long enough to give a fair sample of 
the working of the new institutions. And no doubt, 
whether Mr. Parnell made the objection to Mr. Gladstone 
or not,—and of the truth of his own assertion that he did, 
there may be reasonable doubts,—it would be a very great 
humiliation to the Home-rule Party in Ireland to be 
deprived of the most important of all the administra- 
tive privileges of a Government during a considerable 
term of years, for the whole period of which they were to 
have no adequate representation for Ireland in the supreme 
Legislature where all the ad interim battles would have to 
be fought out. Once more Mr. Gladstone’s indisposition, 
either to insist on settling the Land Question in a fashion 
satisfactory to Ireland before granting Home-rule, or to 
remit the question frankly to the Irish Legislature, is 
perhaps the most formidable of all the doubts thrown upon 
the genuineness of his Irish concessions. Now that Mr. 
Parnell has been driven to bay, and proposes to render 
any such limitations as these on Irish Home-rule impos- 
sible,-—though we feel no doubt that, if he had retained 
unchallenged the leadership of the Irish Party, he would 
have conceded them readily enough,—indeed he did 
concede something of the same kind readily enough, 
at a time when it was not proposed to leave any 
Irish representatives in the supreme Legislature,—it has 
become impossible for any of his rivals to yield what 
he refuses; and the consequence is, that at the very 
moment when the English and Scotch constituencies are 
most averse to conceding the Irish demands, the Irish are 
obliged to raise their demands, and to press them with a 
new obstinacy. All this tells heavily for the present 
against the Gladstonian cause. Indeed, the only set-off 
is the new enthusiasm for Mr. Gladstone amongst those 
who were almost as enthusiastic as they could be before, due 
to the stand taken by Mr. Gladstone against Mr. Parnell, 
in defiance of all the moral logic of _Home-rule, so soon as 
Mr. Parnell’s claim to be supra mores was so unflinchingly 
endorsed by his fellow-countrymen both in Parliament and 
out of it. That is a very slight set-off indeed, and counts 
for nothing against the universal distaste with which 
British constituencies regard the utter moral indifference 
of Irish constituencies in the matter, and the anxiety 
with which they see so unscrupulous a statesman wielding 
in Ireland a power so vast. We cannot doubt for 
a moment, if the General Election should occur before 
anything has happened to subdue the existing uneasi- 
ness, and to re-excite the amazing superstition which 
the genuine Home-rulers entertain, that nothing but 
Home-rule can ever reduce Ireland to tranquillity, we 
cannot for a moment doubt, we say, that the Gladstonians 
would find their forces so dwindled at the polls as to leave 
them hardly any hope of a return to power. The plain 
truth is, that it is Mr. Gladstone’s influence, and Mr. 
Gladstone’s influence almost alone, which has brought the 
Liberal electorate of Great Britain to believe that Home- 
rule is identified with the policy of justice to Ireland. But 
Mr, Gladstone’s influence has always been more or less 





counterbalanced by the general distrust of Irish politic; 
which it was never easy for British Liberals rat es 
And while Mr. Gladstone has perhaps even gained per. 
sonally with the Liberal electors as a consequence of ‘his 
demand that Mr. Parnell should retire, that gain has hae 
accompanied by so sharp a stimulus to the distrust towards 
Trish politicians that the total result has been extremely un 
favourable to the Irish cause. What was wantal sae 
something to soothe the fears entertained by Englishmen 
of Irish politicians. What has happened has been an 
immense stimulus to those fears. Mr. Gladstone will be 
credited by numbers of Liberals with the noblest of 
motives ; but none the less his Irish policy is now 
regarded with more and more misgiving. Has not Mr 
Gladstone himself, it will be asked, been compelled to 
interfere with the natural operation of Irish Home-rule 
just to prevent what would otherwise have been a most 
mischievous effect of Irish self-government? And if 
Mr. Gladstone has been compelled so to counteract 
one of the most obvious applications of his own principle 
can any elector be blamed if he hesitates to vote for 
a principle to which even his great leader has not been 
faithful ? 


Then, again, those Liberal electors who are so deeply 
grateful to Mr. Gladstone for repudiating co-operation 
with Mr. Parnell, will ask themselves how far they can 
trust the Irish democracy to co-operate with the English 
democracy in future, since the effect of the divorce 
suit was not to disenchant the Irish people in any 
degree with a leader whom it taught the English 
democracy to abhor. Even the Irish Episcopate did 
not act till Mr. Gladstone had shamed them into 
acting by taking the lead in demanding that Mr. 
Parnell should retire. And in all probability it will 
be found that the Irish people, far from accepting the 
decision of the Irish Episcopate in this matter, will only be 
spurred by it into more thoroughgoing support of Mr. 
Parnell. If that should be the result, will not the English 
electors bethink themselves of the difficulties which may 
arise if two democracies so divergent in their moral attitude, 
should be allowed to pull different ways instead of being 
politically fused into a single people? How will the Glad- 
stonian electors relish the prospect of giving the Irish 
democracy a separate organisation with one hand, while 
holding with the other the check-strings of the Constabulary 
and the Judiciary by which they had hoped, for a few years 
at least, to manceuvre them into the right path? Or how 
will they like having their great leader’s hands forced by 
Mr. Parnell, and being compelled to give up guarantees. 
which he and his colleagues had thought wise ? We believe 
that a good many of them, after contemplating the edifying 
spectacle of the fierce debates in the Irish Party, will 
silently make up their minds that it is better not to invite 
the Irish Party to assume a power which they cannot trust 
them for years to come to use; and still less to invite 
them to assume less limited powers at the very moment 
when they are exciting the most lively distrust. The 
electors will argue that, whatever may be Mr. Parnell’s 
inaccuracies, even Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues 
have certainly had great searchings of heart as to the 
efficacy of the guarantees which they are bent upon 
providing, and that they are not disposed to recommend 
to the British people anything like a frank concession of 
self-government. Even Mr. Gladstone’s and Mr. Morley’s 
very guarded denials of Mr. Parnell’s charges sufficiently 
prove that, in outline and general drift, these charges re- 
present the character of their proposals. The Judges, 
the Constabulary, and the soldiers are to take all possible 
care that the proposed Irish Legislature and Administra- 
tion shall not follow their own impulses till after they have 
served a pretty long apprenticeship to the new system. 
Will not a great number of the electors take that as a 
very broad hint that Mr. Gladstone is at heart exceedingly 
nervous as to the orderly and effective working of his own 
scheme ? 


But besides the British elector’s recoil from the character 
of Mr. Parnell and from the people who show no sort of 
recoil from the character of Mr. Parnell, besides the in- 
ferences he will draw from his own leader’s confessed anxiety 
to keep a strong curb on the action of the Irish democracy, 
we believe that he will be profoundly affected by Mr. 
Morley’s plain admission that some provision must be made 
to save the tenants evicted for combining to enforce the 
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“ f Campaign” against the results of their own 
gut pol poms ba proceedings. Mr. Parnell’s graphic 
description of Mr. John Morley throwing up his hands in 
despair when he spoke of the evicted Tipperary tenants, 
and Mr. Morley’s correction of Mr. Parnell, which in 
fact goes beyond the original statement, in affirming the 
necessity of securing the unfortunate victims of the 
National League against the legal consequences of their 
own cowardice and pliancy in the agitators’ hands, will 
gare a good many Gladstonian electors who had always 
supposed that, though their chiefs found excuses for the 
«Plan of Campaign,” and had treated the breach of the 
law as one qualified by “extenuating circumstances,” they 
had never gone so far as to accept a policy assuming any 
sort of responsibility for the misguided participators in 
that cynical plot for plundering their creditors. Mr. 
Morley’s words will send a cold shiver through ordinary 
Liberals who, though committed to Home-rule, never ex- 
ected to find themselves committed to guarding even 
Irish peasants from the disagreeable consequences of 
deliberately breaking their own contracts, and of forcing 
a similar breach of ccntract upon their neighbours. “ Mr. 
Parnell’s account of what passed on the same occasion on 
the subject of the evicted tenants on Campaign estates,” 
writes Mr. Morley, “is wholly incorrect. I observed that 
some direct action might become necessary, though, of 
course, I foresaw that there were difficulties in the way of 
legislation. I never said that either I or any of my col- 
leagues had formed any conclusion against legislation. I 
never said or hinted that it would be impossible for an 
Irish Parliament to do anything in the matter. I did say 
that, whether by direct or indirect action, the evicted 
tenants ought not to be allowed to suffer. As to 
Tipperary, there is all the difference between sensible 
perception of difficulties and the despair which Mr. 
Parnell ascribes to me.” That repudiates Mr. Parnell’s 
statement so far as it would be likely to repel Irish 
electors, but goes considerably beyond it so far as it 
would be likely to repel English electors. It exhibits 
Mr. Morley as explicitly contemplating some step by which 
the evicted tenants on the “ Campaign” estates should 
be secured by a Gladstonian Government against the 
results of their own faithlessness and weakness. Doubtless 
there are plenty of British electors who will enthusiastically 
praise Mr. Morley for his courage in thus plainly endorsing 
the policy of Mr. Dillon and Mr. O’Brien. But there are 
also, we hope, plenty who will be bewildered and dismayed 
at the extent to which Mr. Morley accepts that revolu- 
tionary policy as his own. It is the first time, we believe, 
that English statesmen have ever admitted that they go 
so far with Mr. Dillon and Mr. O’Brien as to contemplate 
the indemnification, or partial indemnification, of distinctly 
illegal and dishonest acts. The “‘ balancing electors,” as Mr. 
Goschen calls them, are not likely to be attracted to Mr. 
Gladstone’s policy by so distinct an admission of its 
sympathy with a plundering conspiracy. 

On the whole, we cannot doubt for a moment that all 
the disclosures of the last fortnight will have a highly 
disillusionising effect on the Home-rule party in Great 
Britain. If the new Irish demands are conceded, hundreds 
of English Liberals will revolt ; if they are rejected, Ireland 
will revolt. Englishmen now know what the hero of the 
Irish people is like; they know that his colleagues do not 
repudiate him, and would never even have allowed his 
immorality to influence their conduct, had it not first 
influenced Mr. Gladstone’s ; they know that even the Glad- 
stonian Cabinet would not trust Ireland with real self- 
government for a considerable term of years; they know 
that the Irish Party unanimously resents this distrust, and 
is pledged to show that it resents it; and they know that, 
by way of removing this distrust, Mr. Rosley feels 
himself compelled to concede a great deal to the lawless 
strategy which he hopes to terminate for the future. The 
British elector who realises all this, and who has been so 
much shocked at the apparent indifference of the Irish 
multitude to the breach of the Seventh Commandment, 
will hardly be disposed to throw in his lot with a party 
which advocates a relaxation of the law towards those 
Irishmen who have made light of the Eighth Com- 
mandment. A flood of light has been shed on the 


interior of the Irish Party, and on the urgent neces- 
sities pressing on their English allies; and the spectacle 
so revealed will not reconcile English electors to the pro- 
spect of that distasteful alliance. 








MR. PARNELL’S MANIFESTO AND MR. 
GLADSTONE. 


R. PARNELL’S manifesto and Mr. Gladstone’s 
letter to Mr. Mellor remind us of a contest between 
a heron and a falcon as to which shall so outsoar the other 
as to get the chance of striking his antagonist. Mr. 
Parnell, in his manifesto, indicts Mr. Gladstone before the 
tribunal of the Irish people as contemplating a deceptive 
measure which would give no satisfaction to the legitimate 
national aspirations of Ireland. Mr. Gladstone replies 
that Mr. Parnell’s account of their conference a year ago is 
altogether inaccurate, and is made in direct contravention 
of that confidence which can alone render such private 
conferences of any avail; and he adds in his letter to Mr. 
Mellor, that he and his friends will now have to consider 
“the great and noble cause of justice for Ireland apart 
from an individual name.” Mr. Parnell appeals to Ireland to 
support him against the illusory Home-rule which, as he tells 
us, is contemplated by Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Gladstone 
appeals to England to support him against the Irish dictator 
who has violated his confidence, and who now threatens de- 
liberately to reopen the chasm between the English Liberals 
and the Irish Home-rulers. - Mr. Gladstone would, indeed, 
exult in giving Home-rule to Ireland by the help of his own 
supporters alone, in spite of Mr. Parnell’s opposition. But 
he will hardly, we think, have that chance. 

We look to it that both appeals will be more or less 
successful in winning the immediate audience to which 
they appeal. At present, Mr. Parnell has the majority of 
his Irish colleagues against him; but in Ireland he still 
wields a much more potent spell than that of any of his col- 
leagues, or perhaps than all his colleagues put together. 
Neither the Irish Home-rule Members nor the Irish con- 
stituencies, so far as we can judge, even affect to attach 
the slightest importance to the divorce suit. Perhaps they 
think that, after Mr. Parnell has taught them to break 
other Commandments for political ends, he has some sort 
of right to choose one of them for his own private re- 
pudiation. But though the dishonourable disclosures of 
the Divorce Court do not affect either Irish Members or 
the Irish people at all gravely, the former are seriously 
alarmed at the prospect of a rupture with Mr. Gladstone 
and his followers. Such a rupture may throw back 
the Nationalists on a new regimen of hope deferred 
that maketh the heart sick. It must sap the solidity 
of the English party favourable to their views. It 
will in all probability involve another long period 
of wandering in the wilderness where there is no way, 
and, what is perhaps worse still, no pay. Mr. Sexton 
and his friends would, on the whole, prefer to patch 
up some arrangement with Mr. Gladstone behind Mr. 
Parnell’s back, rather than surrender the hope of a 
Legislature and Administration of their own in a time not 
very remote. And they supposed they might safely answer 
for the Irish people that they too took the same attitude. 
But there is good reason to think that they supposed 
wrong, and that Mr. Parnell has sucessfully countermined 
their operations. The Irish people, so far as we can judge, 
almost prefer the grievance to the remedy of the grievance. 
And probably they very much prefer the grievance with 
Mr. Parnell to back it, to any remedy which could be 
devised for it with Mr. Parnell denouncing it as illusory. 
Mr. Healy asks how Mr. Parnell would be regarded if it 
were known that his action had caused the retirement of 
the one English statesman who had taken up cordially the 
Home-rule cause. Well, so far as we can judge, it would 
be regarded in Ireland with all the more enthusiasm on 
that account. The Irish enjoy moral paradoxes of that 
kind. As John Brown said of his own condemnation to 
death for the attack on Harper’s Ferry that he was worth 
a vast deal more for hanging in an anti-slavery quarrel, than 
for any other earthly purpose, so we fancy the Irish would 
probably say, and say with all the more glee for the difficulty 
they might find in justifying Mr. Parnell’s proceedings, 
that Mr. Gladstone is worth more for the purpose of 
enhancing by his retirement the glory of Mr. Parnell’s 
victory in Ireland, than for any other earthly purpose. It 
is perfectly true that Mr. Parnell now declares that he 
urged upon Mr. Gladstone a year ago grave objections (of 
which Mr. Gladstone has no memory) to a Gladstonian 
policy which in Mr. Parnell’s public utterances he appeared 
cordially to support. It is perfectly true that Mr. Parnell 
has not scrupled to ‘‘ mislead” either private friends or the 
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House of Commons, when he found it his interest to do so, 
and that it is very unlikely that he would hesitate to mis- 
lead English statesmen for the same end. But to Irish 
constituencies all this matters nothing; indeed, it only exalts 
their sense of satisfaction in giving such unmistakeable 
evidence that they are prepared to trust Mr. Parnell even 
against the drift of his own utterances. And to find so 
costly a sacrifice with which to honour Mr. Parnell as the 
one English statesman who has taken up their cause with 
enthusiasm, seems to fill the Irish populace with a unique 
emotion of delight. 


But if the Irish Home-rulers have found a sacrifice 

to their tutelary statesman adequate to their eagerness 

to prove that they will stand by him through thick 

and thin, the English Liberal constituencies have also 

found a sacrifice equal to their ardent faith in Mr. Glad- 
stone. They are prepared to sacrifice the very principle of the 

political cause for Mr. Gladstone’s advocacy of which they 

profess to honour him most,—the cause of Irish Home-rule. 
The one thing apparently in which the free play of national 

character expresses itself most sincerely, is the choice of 
a nation’s favourite statesman. If national feeling does 
not manifest itself in that, it will hardly manifest itself at 
all. And if a popular English statesman is to be at liberty 
to decline to co-operate with a popular Irish statesman 
because he disapproves his character, private or public, in 
what sense is he willing to recognise the national feeling of 
Ireland ? Any one may see how strictly it is a question of 
national feeling, by asking himself whether we should 
dream of permitting our statesmen to refuse to negotiate 
with Germany or France or Russia, on the plea that they did 
not approve the character (whether private or public) of the 
German or French or Russian Minister of the day ; or what 
they would say if one of those countries refused to nego- 
tiate with us on the ground that its people disapproved the 
character of any one of our own statesmen. There is probably 
no single mode in which we can better test whether we do 
intend to give Ireland a free right to express her own feeling 
in her own way, or not, than this willingness, or unwilling- 
ness, to let her choose for herself whom she will trust to ex- 
press her attitude towards England. Mr. Gladstone had been 
contending for this right of Ireland’s in relation to matters 
much more disputable than this,—matters like the character 
of her criminal law and the nature of her agrarian policy, 
even when that policy reflects itself in social excommunica- 
tions of the most oppressive kind. But the moment he finds 
himself asked to co-operate with a man of conspicuously 
unworthy private character, he draws himself up and says 
that, though he may make many sacrifices for Ireland, he 
cannot make that. It was nothing to the point that all Mr. 
Parnell’s Irish colleagues had unanimously absolved him 
for his conduct in the divorce suit, showing conspicuously 
enough thereby what the national sentiment was. No; un- 
less Mr. Parnell could be brushed aside, and some one of less 
tarnished character substituted in his place, Mr. Gladstone 
could not co-operate with the Irish Party, could not, in- 
deed, command the confidence of the English constituencies 
in proposing to co-operate with it; and an enthusiastic 
cry went up from the whole Gladstonian Party endorsing 
his refusal. Of course, if Ireland had really been a 
separate nation, no refusal of the sort would have been even 
thought of. We should have taken the expressed will 
of Germany, or France, or Russia, or Italy as overriding 
altogether our own right to challenge the character of 
the statesman with whom we were asked to enter into 
negotiations. But with Ireland it is different. Although 
Mr. Gladstone and his followers have made _ the 
recognition of the separate national feeling in Ireland 
the very issue on which they propose to appeal to 
the English constituencies, none the less, nay, all 
the more on that account, the Liberal Party feel that 
they cannot better show their enthusiasm for Mr. 
Gladstone than by sacrificing the very principle of Irish 
Home-rule itself to their sense of the dignity and stainless- 

ness of their chief. The Irish Party are quite willing, 

it’ seems, and even eager to sacrifice the one English 

statesman who has identified himself with their cause to 

their idolatry of Mr. Parnell. The English Gladstonians 

go even further. They will sacrifice the very principle of 

the cause for which they are contending, to their personal 

enthusiasm for Mr. Gladstone. The principle of Home- 

rule for Ireland is nothing, if it stands in the way of 

hedging in Mr. Gladstone with a jealous exclusiveness 

from the contamination of co-operation with Mr. Parnell. 


Thus the situation is a very curiousone. Irelan, 
petenting to care so much for the political Nea 
ome-rule, is willing to postpone these advantages j 
definitely, rather than waive her right to choose for iene 
the leader who shall conquer it for her,—be his characte 
what it may. Well, there is some logic in that. En lish 
Liberals and Radicals, though making war for ieee ran 
in Ireland, are willing to give up the very principle itself 
rather than expose the statesman who has converted them 
to that principle, to the charge that he co-operates with a 
libertine in order to obtain his end, though that libertine 
is the spontaneous choice of the Irish people. There is no 
logic in that; but there is a pathos in it, nevertheless 
yet the enthusiasm of the Gladstonians for Mr. Gladstone’s 
decision must greatly embarrass their future policy. Mr 
Parnell has broken through all the courtesies with Mr. 
Gladstone, and war to the knife is evidently Mr. Parnell’s 
line for the future. Yet to force on Ireland a measure of 
Home-rule which Ireland repudiates,—the only course now 
left,—is, by Mr. Gladstone’s own admission, a mere political 

futility. 





THE “UNCROWNED KING.” 


WE remarked last week that the Irish, having lost all 
links with their natural aristocracy, and having 
an instinctive distaste for true democracy, were always 
electing dictators of their own, to be obeyed with almost 
military precision. As it chanced, Mr. Michael Davitt, in 
one of his remarkable deliverances on the Parnell affair, 
was at the same. moment deploring the “one-man power” 
by which, he said, his countrymen had always been so fatally 
attracted. That is testimony from observers on two sides, 
both eagerly interested in Irish history, but speaking from 
points of view wide as the poles asunder, and it does but 
indicate the mass of data upon which it rests, data 
scattered through the whole history of Ireland. Indeed, 
we can hardly conceive a sincere doubt as to the bare fact. 
The Irish in Ireland have always been formidable in the 
precise degree to which they have found and followed a 
leader; and failing to find one, have repeatedly, if not, indeed, 
constantly, manufactured a leader for themselves,—that 
is, have accepted an inferior man, have attrikuted to him 
the qualities they felt in need of, and have striven to believe 
that he could lead. They made leaders of Lord E. Fitz- 
gerald, Emmet, Wolfe Tone, Smith O’Brien, Stephens, all 
for different reasons ineffective persons; and they accepted 
Sarsfield, O’Connell, and Parnell with a kind of loud 
eagerness, which was in reality an articulate cry of joy 
that a competent chieftain had appeared on their side. Their 
loyalty, too, has been greater than is supposed. Ireland, 
for a reason we mention below, is the very home of bitter 
personal jealousies, complicated and envenomed by the deep 
cleavages in her society produced by differences of creed and 
race, and by the never-ending conflict in most Irish minds 
between aristocratic prepossessions and Jacobin ideas, and 
individual treacheries have therefore been frequent ; but we 
do not know that the people have been unusually incon- 
stant. Certainly they have not been in idea, for they still 
worship the memories of their half-dozen heroes with a 
kind of reverence, often misplaced no doubt, but often most 
pathetic. They have never had the chance, remember, 
which the Teutons have so often enjoyed, of developing 
continuous loyalty to a family, a loyalty which, lasting 
through ages, has settled itself slowly down upon the 
concrete foundation of habit. It is easy to say they 
are incapable of feeling for any family as the Dutch 
feel for the House of Orange-Nassau, or the Scotch 
once felt for the Stuarts; but where in the history 
of Ireland are we to seek such a house, native to 
the bone, entirely in accord with the national feeling, 
and through centuries of struggle more or less success- 
ful?—for some success, if it be only in visibly fighting 
against fate, is essential to deep loyalty. It is because of 
the absence of such a house, among other reasons, that 
the Irish are always making leaders for themselves, or, as 
Mr. Davitt prefers to put it, are always yielding to the 
attraction of the “one-man power.” ‘There is no other 
refuge for them against a democracy, which they know, 
without any thinking, means for them a slow descent to 
anarchy. 
Nor are we so satisfied as some of our friends that this 
tendency in Irishmen deserves contempt. It may be the 
result, we think ourselves it is the result, of a self-pro- 





tecting political instinct. There are two great obstacles 
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in Irishmen themselves to success as a democracy which all 
fair-minded Irishmen would, we imagine, frankly acknow- 
ledge to exist. One is, that the Irishman seeks for orders, 
that he becomes when under orders a distinctly abler human 
being. There isno mob so aimless, so childish, so cowardly 
in action, as an Irish one, and no regiment braver or more 
efficient than the same mob under military discipline, or, 
indeed, for that is the truth, under any emotion compelling 
its members to obedience to a person. The lawless ruffians 
who ruined the insurrection of 98, men who seemed 

owerless for anything but the massacre of the unarmed, 
whenever they found a fighting chief, if it were only a 
priest with a genius for order, died round him in heaps, 
as Mr. Lecky relates, and were beaten only by desperate 
fighting and recklessness of life. The “ anarchical” Irish 
mobs of American cities close round their “ Boss” when 
they have chosen him, and for years on end wage the 

litical war like drilled troops, a “ break-away” in an 
Trish caucus being the rarest of events. The knot of Irish 
navvies which has the “ ganger” it either likes or fears, 
does twice the work of the “lot” which, from absence of 
that leadership, contains nothing but unwilling, or at least 
indifferent, workers. The Irish feel this instinctively ; 
and they feel, too, the necessity, when acting on a larger 
scale, of keeping down personal jealousies. Like all 
the Celtic and Southern peoples, like even the French— 
who, with all their efficiency, are obliged to send an in- 
convenient Emperor to the field lest the Generals should 
forfeit victory by tripping each other up—the Irish have 
in a high degree the passion of amour-propre, the “ senti- 
ment of individual dignity,” the egoism, in fact, bad and 
good, which makes it hard for strong men to work 
together. They have fortitude for suffering, for the 
prison, even for death—though death strikes them as it 
strikes Italians, and not as it strikes Englishmen or 
Germans—but they have not fortitude for self-effacement, 
unless all their rivals are effaced likewise. A man passed 
over is with them a man humiliated, and a slight is 
an inexpiable wrong. ‘That means, whenever a great 
object is earnestly sought in Ireland, the election of an 
“uncrowned King,” whose control in the last resort being 
unconditioned, and sometimes against reason and justice, 
does not arouse, any more than the General’s order on the 
field or the King’s decision in a true Monarchy, personal 
animosity. Without such a man, the Irish tend to become 
anarchical; with him, they are at once effective poli- 
ticians, so effective that they daunt the less organised 
but larger bodies with which they have usually to 
contend. It is a natural impulse which impels them to 
such a choice, and the impulse is aided by another cause, 
the Irish love for rapid, picturesque, and, as it were, 
scenic movement in politics. They tire of the leaden ways 
of the Teuton, and want life to be a livelier matter alto- 
gether, with more movement in it, more excitement, even 
if the excitement is disorderly, and above all, more colour. 
They do secure this in their own island, and it is one main 
reason for the attraction which Ireland exercises over 
her children, an attraction not in any way confined to 
Nationalists; and in politics they secure it best when one 
man is the unquestioned chief, when there is a living 
figure round whom everything converges, even when a 
rebellion is on hand. The “ uncrowned King,” with his 
back to the wall, denouncing rebels, interests them as 
much as the “ uncrowned King” making a triumphal pro- 
gress. We venture to say that there is not at this moment 
an Irishman in the world whose life is not fuller to his 
own consciousness, brighter, more exciting, because of the 
astonishing scenes of the past week; and they would all 
have been either tame or hopelessly confused scenes, but 
for the existence of the central figure, the “ uncrowned 
King ” whose throne is rocking to and fro. 


If Ireland stood alone in the world, her internal politics 
would, we believe, tend either towards Republicanism, 
broken by long dictatorships, which is the real position 
of affairs in the magnificent countries best described as 
“ Spanish America,” or, if circumstances were favourable, 
towards the form of elective Monarchy which we see in 
Eastern Europe,—elective Monarchy, that is, checked and 
possibly impaired by a strong inclination to elect the heir 
or the relative of a monarch who has once been successful. 
Though society in all these States is perfectly democratic, 
the Boyar influence being dead, they all struggle hard to 
become Principalities with ruling persons at their head to 
whom, if successful, the people will concede, as they would 
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have conceded to Prince Alexander, nearly any powers they 
please. The truth is, that the extraordinilary dramatic 
failure of elective Monarchy in Poland has blinded us all to 
the value, such as it is, of that system of organisation, and 
to its naturalness in certain states of society and among cer- 
tain peoples. Government by a committee may be the ideal 
method, as the Teutonic peoples think, and undoubtedly 
it does, of all methods, secure most liberty and prosperity ; 
but it demands conditions which do not exist and cannot 
exist everywhere. When, as in Spanish America and in 
the Balkans and in Ireland, there is great confusion in the 
democracy—confusion, we mean, in the shape of incurable 
divisions—and no natural leading caste, and immense self- 
assertiveness among all who obtain popular regard, and at 
the same time an instinct in favour of a quasi-military 
rapidity and rigour in administration, there will always be 
a desire for the visible, and therefore interesting, guidance 
of a personal chief. Every other kind of authority, and 
especially the authority of a committee, seems slow and 
wooden and dull, and allows, besides, of too many rival 
ambitions. That is the ultimate secret, or that and his 
own firmness, of Mr. Parnell’s hold on the Irish masses; 
and we are by no means certain that it will not be strong 
enough to enable him to defeat all his adversaries, and to 
remain, while he accepts the position or while he lives, the 
ruling figure in his own island. 





LORD SALISBURY IN ROSSENDALE. 


W* could wish that Lord Salisbury had used his great 

opportunity, when he spoke on Wednesday in 
Rossendale, to make a graver, and, if we may be allowed 
the adjective, a heavier speech. He was the first Minister 
of the Crown, speaking for the first time after a change in 
the whole situation of English politics, which every one in 
Europe feels to be of momentous importance; and the 
country would have liked to hear his well-weighed 
judgment as to the general effect of a revolution in public 
opinion, which is not, it is true, fully developed, but which, 
nevertheless, is in part fairly complete. The country is 
disenchanted with the Irish Home-rulers, its scorn for the 
mutineers, who first, in their meeting in Dublin, ruled out 
the Seventh Commandment, and then in London ruled it 
in as a plea for ostracising their leader, being almost as 
deep as its disgust with Mr. Parnell; and it would have 
rejoiced to hear Lord Salisbury upon the broad effect 
of that disenchantment. The Tory chief, however, like 
most men of original power, has a difficulty in controlling 
his personal bent, and from circumstances rarely feels that 
it ought to be controlled. It is his forte to be satirical, and 
his temptation to be sardonic, and he can seldom refrain 
either from using his strong weapon, or giving way for a 
moment to his besetting temptation. In reality the safest 
of Foreign Ministers, absolutely clean of Jingoism, and 
prepared to conduct negotiations just as a great man of 
business would conduct a dispute about a contract with a 
valued customer, he cannot help, when the business is done, 
relieving the tension with a jest which usually leaves a 
sting. He is like the man who a few years ago purchased 
a salver by Cellini almost at its price as silver, and as he 
departed with his prize, complimented the pawnbroker on 
his obviously fine knowledge of Italian art. Lord Salisbury 
made an admirable arrangement with France about the 
Sahara, and then half-spoiled the amity which it is the first 
object of all treaties to secure, by his cutting gibe about the 
“light soil” of the desert world in which the French had just 
secured so vast anexpanse. Essentially a safe man, without 
even a tendency to be carried away, cautious almost to an 
extreme, full of doubts as to the wisdom of all adventure, 
and full, too, as the recent arrangements with Portugal 
show, of thoughtful consideration for opponents, it re- 
creates him to indulge in sayings which leave an impression 
of rashness and scorn ; and he will not forego his recreation. 
People say the reason is, that he is statesman by profession, 
and littérateur by instinct; and that is a possible explana- 
tion, for Mr. Morley, of whom that description is exactly 
true, shows much of the same caution in policy and the 
same epigrammatic acridity in speech; but we should pre 
fer another solution. The true aristocrat is rarely cautious 
in talk, and Lord Salisbury, aristocrat to his bones, talks 
to the public as he would talk to his friends, as fearlessly 
and with as much of his usual method of expression, which, 
with such men, trained to conceal emotion under pey- 
siflage as most Englishmen are to conceal it under réserve, 
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is almost invariably lighter than the genuine thought. Asa 
result, we have usually capital speeches, full of an almond- 
flavour which political epicures enjoy, full also occa- 
sionally of flashes which light up the political scene, but 
lacking something of the heavier wisdom which the country 
desires to find in its ruler’s speeches. Lord Salisbury never 
in public puts his mind to the country’s, and is therefore, 
to this minute, misjudged by half his countrymen as a man 
whose defect as a statesman is levity or contemptuous in- 
difference. He is really an anxious man, who never rose 
yet to make the lightest of speeches without a perceptible 
trembling of his hands. Precisely the same blunder was 
made, with more reason, about Lord Melbourne; and Lord 
Melbourne had not to carry with him a population which, 
though sympathetic to broad humour, is always slightly 
irritated or suspicious when a superior jeers. At this 
moment, no inconsiderable section of Englishmen think 
Lord Salisbury tolerant of adultery in high places—though 
he must have agreed to the sharp order, quite outside pre- 
cedent, which must clearly have been telegraphed to Madras 
—just because he uttered in publica joke about fire-escapes, 
which the Bishop of Peterborough, or any other prelate 
with a laugh in him, might privately have made without 
offence. 

The speech at Rossendale is an exact illustration of 
Lord Salisbury’s method. Nothing can be better than 
the way in which he sums up the case against those who 
have practically condoned boycotting, plunder, and the 
toleration of murder :—‘“ While I quite render a full 
tribute to those sentiments which have pushed forward 
the necessity of domestic purity at this crisis, I confess I 
wish that the Seventh Commandment had not eaten all its 
brethren. I wish that as much attention had been paid 
in recent years to the Commandment that goes before it 
and the Commandment that follows after it.” Nor has 
any one yet exposed the moral absurdity in the position 
of the Irish majority in more trenchant terms :—“ These 
Dublin agitators at first backed Mr. Parnell ; later on they 
backed the Seventh Commandment. But they change from 
one horse to the other with as much indifference, and as 
much cynicism, as a man hedging on the racecourse when 
he hears something to the injury of the favourite.” And 
Lord Salisbury has brought out, with an effect which would 
prove disastrous to his opponents, were it not that Mr. Glad- 
stone was completely taken in by his ally, a forgotten feature 
in the situation. The Irish Secretaryship was offered to Mr. 
Parnell after the action had been instituted against him in 
the Divorce Court. Would it not have been better, asks 
the Premier, to wait? “Supposing you were selecting a 
banker, or a partner, or an agent, and you knew that an 
action had been brought against him for swindling, don’t 
you think you would wait until that action was decided 
before you engaged that man as your banker or agent '” 
And the argument that Mr. Gladstone ought now at least 
to reveal what he did say to Mr. Parnell—that is, to produce 
the plan of Home-rule for which he asks the country’s 
confidence—is in the very brightest debating style; while 
as regards the substantive proposals that the control of 
the Constabulary shall be left to Westminster, but 
its pay shall come from Dublin, and that the Irish 
representation in London shall be reduced to thirty- 
two, Lord Salisbury rises at once into the statesman. 
The control of the purse, as he points out, is ultimate 
control, and as for thirty-two Irish Members, what 
right will Ireland under Home-rule have to even one 
vote in purely Irish affairs? And it would hardly be 
possible to put the great historic argument against Home- 
rule, that it satisfies none of the fixed conditions of the 
problem, in more eloquent or more convincing language than 
the Premier has done :—‘“ This split in the Irish Party has 
not merely that ignoble and trivial origin which people are 
accustomed to assign to it. Treatas you will the disgusting 
details of that divorce case, they are not important enough 
to have brought into antagonism such powerful furies as 
we now see ranged against each other. If I may appeal 
to history, the Trojan War began with a breach of the 
Seventh Commandment; the attack, the invasion of the 
Moors into Spain, began with a breach of the Seventh 
Commandment; but in neither case was this odious or 
trivial incident any indication of the real force arrayed 
against it. Mr. Gladstone was bent upon an impossible 
enterprise. He wished to unite in a common vote, in 


a common lobby, the most incompatible aspirations. 
He wished to bring into line the English Liberal who 





- J aia 
was dead against any kind of Separation, and l 
wanted some of his own favourite commonplaces Pe 
observed ; and, on the other hand, to persuade the I be 
Nationalists, who cared for nothing but independeng 
that the policy he was pursuing was the policy whieh 
would lead to the accomplishment of their dean ” 
But still, amidst all that argument, and epigram, a d 
brightness of terse speech, there is something wantin 
the guidance for which men seek in a new crisis of affaj : 
Lord Salisbury keeps back his inner self, his eraveg t 
thought, and in his reticence allows himself to define th 
duty of England to Ireland with a most misleadin i. 
completeness. That duty is not fulfilled when the law js 
enforced, and all men’s rights are protected. He mi it 
as well say that a man’s duty was done to his childtes 
when he made them law-abiding citizens. The duty of 
England to Ireland is precisely the same as her duty to 
herself, which is not only to maintain order and ensure 
the peaceable enjoyment of all rights, but to remove ever 
obstacle which can prevent her attainment of the highes 
civilisation, in the broadest meaning of the word, of 
which her temperament and her capacities make ‘her 
capable. That is the Unionists’ promise, and if Lord 
Salisbury thinks it vague, we would ask him why 
he is straining the popularity of his Government to carry 
a vast and beneficial project for the reform of tenure 
The truth is, that Lord Salisbury, when he speaks in 
public, speaks not as statesman, in which capacity he feels 
he must speak with care and pain and many reservations 
but as a sarcastic and clear-headed observer of affairs, in 
which character he can display his forte and yield to his 
temptation without inflicting, as he thinks, any injury on 
affairs. Well, he is a satisfactory leader in all essentials, 
and in this matter of speaking he must have his own way; 
but we could strongly wish that, occasionally at least, that 
way were otherwise. The country has become democratic, 
and in a democratic State the chief counsellor should from 
time to time counsel the people as he would counsel a 
young King. 


THE RED INDIAN RISING. 

HE new Indian War with which the United States 
appear to be threatened, may involve a vast amount 

of human misery, but can hardly be of any political 
importance. The Sioux, or Dacotas, who will form the 
backbone of the insurrection, are barely thirty-five 
thousand in number, and with all the allies who will join 
them if they win any small successes, they cannot bring 
twenty thousand men into the field. Of that number, 
however, nearly all are horsemen, they are fairly well armed, 
and as they move much more rapidly than American 
cavalry, and make it a steady practice to massacre all the 
Whites in any villages they capture, they may in such 
extensive and thinly settled States as Dacota, Wyoming, 
and Idaho, produce a terrible panic, and an unspeakable 
amount of individual suffering. The Government of Wash- 
ington, however, besides its regular cavalry, seven thousand 
strong, which is well accustomed to Indian warfare, has the 
support of all the volunteer horsemen it chooses to pay, 
and of the whole white population, which, though not 
numerous, is well armed, thoroughly united, and raging 
with fury against the Indians, whom it regards rather as 
dangerous wild beasts than men. Every small success of 
the Indians will only increase the area of the white recruit- 
ing; and as the Government does not care what it spends, 
the force gradually accumulated at central points must 
soon be overwhelming. The Indians, too, though so much 
swifter than the Whites, cannot keep in perpetual motion; 
for they must plant their women and children somewhere, 
collect stores, and establish depéts, whence they can secure 
weapons, provisions, and ammunition. They are not, 
either, the tireless warriors they are represented to be, 
giving way after a certain amount of effort, and suffering 
in a long campaign from a terrible thinning of their 
numbers. The Americans, finally, are weary of these 
murderous outbreaks, of which this is the third since 
1860, and are determined this time either to disarm the 
fighting clans so as to render another rising impossible, or 
to kill them out, or, which will probably be the actual 
alternative, to drive them en masse within the British 
frontier. There they may remain quiet for years. Thereis 
plenty of land still, and the Indian Service under the control 
of Ottawa has hitherto been successful in its management, 
partly, we imagine, because immigration is less rapid, and 
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ly because the Canadians see that all agreements as to 
food are kept. The Americans bear in this department, 
as in some others, with an amount of peculation which 
seems inexplicable, except on the theory that the service 
attracts only desperadoes; which has been repeatedly 
exposed by their own officials and by philanthropic 
Quakers, but which never stops. 

It is usual in this country to consider that the treatment 
of the Indians by the Union is the one great blot upon its 
history, and it is true that upon points that treatment has 
been entirely indefensible. The treaties made from time to 
time with the tribes have seldom been fully kept; the 
rations, the promise of which has helped to prevent the 
Indians from working, have constantly been intercepted ; 
and isolated acts of outrage have not been punished with 
the energy indispensable in such a territory, and which 
the Canadian Government has never failed to display. 
This has not been wholly the fault, we are told, of the 
National Government. Washington, in punishing criminals 


_ whom their neighbours think guiltless or acting under 


provocation, is terribly hampered by the rights of the 
States, and by the frequent necessity of acting through 
officials and juries, who regard the Indians not only as 
enemies, which they often are, but as enemies without 
rights, which they never can be. Still, as Washing- 
ton, when in earnest, usually gets its own way, a 
failure of will must be admitted which is discreditable to 
the humanity of the States. Nevertheless, the problem is 
much more difficult than is supposed over here, and the 
case against the Americans, except as regards their habit 
of treating the tribal treaties as if they were laws to be 
modified at the will of the supreme authority, is not so 
exceptionally bad as is sometimes represented. 
In the first place, the sentimental talk about the “ original 
owners of the soil” is talk merely. The Red Indians of 
the North never were owners of the soil in the sense in 
which the Mexicans or the Peruvians were owners of their 
dominion. They were thinly scattered tribes of savages, 
never @ million in total number, and more probably not 
five hundred thousand, usually nomad, always at war with 
each other, and cultivating the merest fractions of the soil, 
chiefly by female labour, in the rudest way. The Europeans 
treated them exactly as the English treated the New 
Zealanders ; that is, they occupied the land and turned it 
to use, fighting as seldom as might be—indeed, greatly 
dreading Indian wars—but driving the tribes further and 
further from their original seats. If that was wrong, 
Europe has been wrong from the beginning, and its tenure 
of Australia, South Africa, and the islands of the Pacific, 
not to say our own tenure of Britain, is one long-continued 
injustice. In the second place, the Government of the 
United States has never deliberately sought to treat the 
Indians in any way other than it treats its own children. 
It has never tried to enslave them, or proscribe them, or 
ban them in any way whatever. Any Indians who give up 
their tribal organisation are free to become citizens. The 
people have never felt, certainly never acted on, the deep 
prejudice of race which has so grievously added to 
the misfortunes of the Blacks, nor has there ever been 
any attempt to prohibit fusion by intermarriage. An 
American family would feel no shame at a cross of Indian 
blood, nor is a man debarred from any career because he 
is a half-breed. The special position of the Indians has 
arisen from their own action. They have refused to merge 
themselves in the mass of the population, to give up their 
tribal organisation, or to maintain themselves, as civilised 
citizens are compelled to maintain themselves, by labour. 
They have, in fact, remained separate, like the Gipsies in 
Europe, but, unlike them, they have remained warriors, 
have kept up the tradition of campaigning, have retained 
arms, and have nourished an antipathy to the intrusive 
races which may be well founded enough in a sense, but 
Which induces them, at intervals of about half a generation, 
to break out in hopeless and sterile, but most sanguinary 
attempts at vengeance. We call these movements “ in- 
Surrections ;” but they are really massacres, in which 
white men are scalped or killed by torture, white women 
are outraged or made slaves of, and white children 
murdered in great heaps. No people in the world will 
bear that kind of thing, be the provocation what it may ; 
We did not bear it in India, and if men like the Gipsies 
tried it in England, we should make short work of them. 
The frontiersmen, who know what occurs in Indian out- 
breaks, grow mad with those who extenuate them; and if 





the Government did not act with a certain savageness, the 
settlers would end the matter by a war of extermination. 
What is a civilised Government to do in such circumstances ? 
Clearly its only course is the one we took in New Zealand 
and in Canada, to mark out great spaces within which the 
tribes may live under their own laws, and which the white 
settlers are forbidden to enter; and it is this course the 
Government of Washington has taken. It has settled the 
Indians on vast ‘ Reservations” —one of them is as big 
as England—and left them free. Then the old, old story, 
which Englishmen can never comprehend, begins again. 
There are races which do not advance, and the Indians 
left in the Reservations, with a few exceptions, remain 
savages, despise agriculture, and when pressed by hunger, 
or by the desire for excitement like that which is now 
producing the “ Messiah” craze, or by the encroachments 
of the Whites, who roll up towards them in ever-advancing 
waves of population, they break out savagely, to be still 
more savagely repressed. There is no possible end to it 
except a change in the Indians; and that change, in the 
judgment of most Americans, must be preceded by dis- 
armament, which, again, will produce frightful evils, the 
disarmed Indians not sinking, like the fierce Mexicans or 
the gentler Peruvians, into discontented and melancholy 
but peaceful cultivators of the soil, but into wandering, 
half-starved loafers, differing from Gipsies only in this, 
that the latter are not destroyed by alcohol, and know how 
to feed themselves. It is possible that, when disarmed, 
some of the tribes may settle down to cultivation, as two of 
those in the great Reservation are said to have done ; but 
that is the only hope. To dispersion among the white 
citizens they have an insuperable aversion ; indeed, they 
probably cannot, as well as will not, compete with the 
Whites as labourers; and without labour, where is the 
place for them in any civilised community? Had the 
States needed armies, they might have been made into 
capital light troops, and, indeed, Washington is beginning 
to employ them in this way, under the name of Indian 
Police; but that is the only function which the Government 
as a Government can induce them to perform. There is 
a strong, though no doubt an intermittent, desire at 
Washington to protect them if it can be done; but the 
condition is a break-up of savage institutions, which the 
Indians, being savages by hereditary instinct, greatly 
prefer. It is a vicious circle, and though it must end at 
last in the disappearance of the tribes, the end may still be 
far off. Acute observers doubt if their numbers, which were 
at first greatly exaggerated by the dread they inspired, have 
declined at all perceptibly, and it is certain that some of 
the peaceful tribes increase, though not in the proportion 
either of Whites or Blacks. It is more probable that the 
fighting clans will slowly be pushed south, and at last 
disappear among the Mexican Indians, with many of whom 
they have some points of affinity. Theirs is a sad history, 
but it is, in part, of their own making; and we do not know 
that it is sadder than the history of the Britons, or of the 
Maories, or of the innumerable inferior tribes whom the 
German barbarians, while growing up for their attack on 
the Roman Empire, must have stamped out. The thing to 
regret is not their fate, but the want of good faith which 
dealings with them appear to,have evolved in the superior 
race. The Americans keep treaties with white men re- 
markably well, if they do construe them like attorneys; 
but the testimony to the breaches of agreements made 
with the fighting Indian tribes seems to be overwhelming, 
and is proved to be inexcusable by the success of Canadian 
fidelity. 





A DANGER AHEAD. 

R. BALFOUR is on the eve of his first blunder. 
Unless the Unionist Party, and especially the 
Liberal Unionists, intervene to prevent the inclusion in 
the Purchase Bill of the so-called “ popular control” in 
any shape or form, the chief item in our remedial policy 
towards Ireland will be seriously compromised. The Chief 
Secretary does not, of course, need us to tell him this. 
He knows as well as any man in the House that the 
efficacy of his measure is in jeopardy, and he has openly 
expressed his distrust of a scheme which will give the 
Nationalist agitators a last chance to keep the agrarian 
sore unhealed. Unfortunately, however, he seems to have 
become possessed with the notion that he must as far as 
possible waive his own conviction in deference to what he 
most unaccountably imagines to be the opinion of the 
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Liberal Unionists. He thinks, apparently, that there is a 
strong feeling among his allies in regard to the matter, 
and he therefore, though evidently with the utmost re- 
luctance, consents to let the plebiscitary control over the 
contingent portion of the guarantee fund in each county re- 
main an open question. That is, he declares that if obliged 
to do so, he will give the local agitators the power to deal 
a crippling blow,—a blow only just not fatal, to his 
measure. This is his present position in regard to the 
Irish Land-Purchase Bill. Tet us, before we go a step 
further, assure Mr. Balfour that he is utterly and entirely 
mistaken as to the feeling of the Liberal Unionists. We 
do not speak without knowledge when we say that the 
party as a whole views with consternation the notion of 
clogging the wheels of the Purchase Bill by the intro- 
duction of the plébiscite. Mr. Chamberlain has no doubt, 
to a certain extent, allowed himself to be deluded by the 
Will-o’-the- Wisp of popular control ; but though his opinion 
has been treated with the respect due to one whose services 
to the Union have been so many and so great, he is on this 
matter without followers. It is absolutely necessary that 
there should be no misapprehension on the subject. Instead 
of the Liberal Unionists being anxious for the sacrifice which 
Mr. Balfour says he is ready but most unwilling to make, 
they are determined that if they can help it, nothing shall be 
done to obstruct the tenant in his enjoyment of the benefits 
of Land Purchase. Under ordinary circumstances, it might 
not have been necessary to speak so strongly on the matter, 
for the true attitude of the Liberal Unionists would at once 
have become apparent. The preoccupation of men’s minds 
at the present juncture renders necessary, however, a 
special watchfulness. It is possible that the alteration in 
the Purchase Bill against which we are prétesting might 
just now appear to gain the assent of the Liberal Unionists, 
in spite of the infinitesimal support which it in fact receives 
among them. 

The imperative argument against the mixing-up of a 
local control with the working of the Purchase Act is im- 
mediately derivable from the causes which induced the 
Unionists to advocate the introduction of a system of occu- 
pying ownership into Ireland. The Imperial Parliament is 
not adopting a policy of expropriation in order to please 
Irish Boards of Guardians, or at their request. It is 
converting the peasants into proprietors with the far 
larger object of pacifying Ireland. Her present land 
system does not suit Ireland, and the discontent it causes 
is always at hand to stir up the otherwise sluggish desire 
for national independence. The Unionists have taken up 
Land-Purchase in order to be rid of a constant menace 
to the integrity of the United Kingdom, and in order 
to prevent further social demoralisation. In a word, the 
measure is a matter, not of local, but essentially of Imperial 
concern. It may be right to allow a locality to say 
whether they will or will not put the Free Libraries 
Act into operation, for their decision practically concerns 
themselves alone. To give the professional politicians 
who control all popular bodies in Ireland the power 
to paralyse the machinery of a great Imperial act of 
pacification, is a very different matter. To require 
the sanction of a local pl¢biscite is, indeed, to abandon 
the notion that the representatives of the people of 
the Three Kingdoms are supreme in every matter 
that concerns the general welfare of Great Britain and 
Ireland. For Parliament to say—as it would say if the 
plébiscite clause were put into the Purchase Bill—‘ We 
here provide the remedy for a great evil, but we will allow 
the ratepayers of any Irish county to throw our measure 
back in our faces if they choose,’ is to give up the principle 
that the House of Commons is politically omnipotent. 
In truth, the demand for the plébiscite is based upon what 
we know not how to describe except as a piece of verbal 
affectation. People are just now inclined to imagine that 
anything which has the word “ popular” tacked on to it 
must be irresistible. The moment the Irish demand to 
interfere locally with the working of the Purchase Act was 
ticketed as “ popular control,” it was considered necessary 
to do something to satisfy it,—a request of this kind being 
represented as necessarily unchallengeable in a democracy. 
When, we wonder, will English statesmen learn not to be 
frightened by words, and when will the English people 
realise what a democracy really is? If it is a question of 





popular or democratic control, what body on earth has a 
better right to exercise that control than the House of 
By what possible system of reasoning are we 


Commons ? 





to deny the attribute of “popular” to Parliament, and yet 
give it to the cess-payers of Galway? To speak of the right 
of veto on Land-Purchase claimed for the Irish counties 
as “ popular control,” as distinguished from the control of g 
Parliament elected by household suffrage, is an absurdit 
The only epithet that has any discriminative significances 
in this case is local control. But as we have shown aboye 
there is no case for local control, for Irish Land-Purchage 
is primarily a matter of Imperial, not of local interegt. 
When Stein emancipated the peasantry of Prussia, his 
proposals were not regarded as of mere local concern. No 
more can be the scheme of Irish Land-Purchase which 
Mr. Balfour has reintroduced this Session. Parliament 
is democratic and is supreme, and unless it is strangely 
false to itself, it will do nothing to admit that the people 
of Kerry or of Donegal have as against it a claim to 
exercise a popular control. A popularly elected House of 
Commons raises, votes, and apportions the money on which 
it is intended to base the Purchase Act, and yet certain 
timorous politicians doubt whether they dare treat this 
fund as a contingent security without a special mandate 
from the local ratepayers. When we are a little more 
accustomed to being a democracy, we shall not be so readily 
frightened by the idea of the cess-payers of Ballybunnion 
not being bound by the decision of the Imperial Legisla. 
ture, unless their individual assent is first obtained. 

And not only must Mr. Balfour refuse to let his measure 
be destroyed by accepting the so-called popular control in 
any shape or form; he must preserve it also from other 
well-meant but none the less harmful modifications. There 
is a strong temptation, no doubt, to try to turn the 
Land-Purchase measure into a sort of general Irish 
Regeneration Bill, under which every one will be given 
a douceur that will ensure his fidelity to the bargain 
with the State; but the temptation must be sternly 
resisted. That way lies ruin. We must keep our 
eyes fixed always upon the object of the Bill, and allow no 
side-prospects, however glittering, to distract us. The 
object of the Bill is to lend the Irish occupier the money 
to buy his land on the easiest practicable terms. In 
order to carry this out, machinery as little complicated as 
possible must be provided, and every opportunity for fric. 
tion, dispute, and interference avoided. The men who 
have lived for ten years on the land agitation are not 
anxious to see it put an end to, and if they are 
allowed a voice in the transaction, there is little hope 
of a beneficial settlement. Again, the material benefit 
to the tenant, which is the chief means of getting over 
his present discontent, must not be unnecessarily whittled 
away for other objects. The farmer must be strongly 
interested in the Act, and no one must be given an excuse 
for “agitating” him out of its operation. What is wanted 
is, that the State should get face to face with the tenant, 
and make him a simple and advantageous offer. Mr. 
Balfour has already gone quite far enough in diminishing 
the immediate benefits derivable from the Act, and we 
therefore trust that he will be careful how he listens to any 
proposals for cutting them down still further. It is far 
more important to make the owning occupier contented, 
than to try and win the approval of the localities. The 
Bill, if it succeeds at all, will succeed by cutting the 
ground from under the feet of the professional agrarian 
agitator, not by any partial gratification of the desire 
of the local bodies to possess a large fund out of 
which they can spend without increasing the rates. 
Mr. Balfour, as we have said above, understands this as 
well as any man in the United Kingdom, and will fight 
hard to prevent the nullification of his Bill. In his efforts, 
he may, we feel sure, rely upon the hearty assistance of the 
Liberal Unionist Party. If he will drop all thought of the 
plébiscite, and will absolutely refuse to tolerate any other 
form of local interference, he may be sure of the ungrudging 
support of those best qualified to pronounce a judgment 
on the Land Question. Mr. Russell pointed out on Tuesday 
that the counties must not be given the power of ham- 
stringing an Act intended for the tranquillisation and 
pacification of Ireland, and in this he was speaking not 
only his own mind, but that of nine-tenths of his party. 





THE PROGRESS OF THE TITHE BILL. 
LL men, we imagine, have a secret liking to be 
praised for virtues they do not possess: and this 
is probably the explanation of the singular eulogy passed 
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by Mr. Osborne Morgan on his constituents in the 
debate on the Second Reading of the Tithe Bill. In 
England, we have been wont to regard the agitation against 
tithe in Wales as on a par, in point of principle, with the 
agitation against rent in Ireland. Things have not, indeed, 
gone so far in Wales as they have in Ireland. Nobody 
has been murdered, and the conflicts with the police 
have not had the same fatal consequences. But the 
spirit of the two agitations has been the same, or 
if there has been any difference, it makes rather against 
the Welshmen. Tithe is a prior charge to rent, and it 
is due, not to a private person, but to an _ institution 
maintained for the public benefit. The Welsh electors 
have a perfect right to deny that the Established Church 
answers to this description, and as soon as they have per- 
suaded a majority of their countrymen to agree with them, 
tithe will no doubt be diverted from its present uses, and 
applied to sewage farming, or whatever other object the 
public of the future happen to be most interested in at the 
moment. But until a majority of the electorate has been 
brought to demand Disestablishment, tithe must continue 
tobe paid to its present owners. They are the only persons 
who have any right to it, so long as Parliament has not 
been pleased to make any change in the destination of the 
charge. Consequently the tithe-payers who withhold it 
are keeping money in their pocket which in no sense is or 
can be their own. This is the conduct which fills Mr. 
Osborne Morgan with such admiration, and supplies a text 
for his panegyric on the small amount of crime in Wales. 
The Welsh people are of those who solace themselves for 
their abstinence from sins they have no mind to by a 
liberal indulgence in those they are inclined to. The Irish- 
man likes robbing his landlord; the Welshman likes robbing 
his parson. But the two tastes imply precisely the same 
moral condition, or if there be any difference, it makes, as 
we have said, against the Welshman. And both naturally 
involve a diminution of ordinary crime. A community has 
only a given amount of energy to devote to breaking the law, 
and in proportion as this is absorbed by resistance to rent or 
resistance to tithe, there is less left for other misdemeanours. 
We are not going to reopen the controversy as to the 
character of ecclesiastical property which went on in our 
columns some months ago. It is not the least necessary 
in the interest of the tithe-owner to determine whether he 
has the tithe, or only the usufruct of the tithe. The Bill, 
as Sir Michael Hicks-Beach pointed out, is “solely 
intended to prevent property which, whether it belongs to 
the tithe-owners or to the nation, is a valuable property, from 
being lost by remaining in the pockets either of the owners 
or occupiers of titheable land, who have no right to it.” 
But we may point out in passing that Mr. Raikes very 
much understates the case in favour of regarding tithe as 
national property, when he describes it as an ipse dizit of 
Mr. Gladstone’s. It is an ipse dixit of the Parliament of 
Great Britain and Ireland, an ipse dixit on which the whole 
finance of the Act which disestablished the Irish Church 
is based. If it is a self-evident truth, as Mr. Raikes 
phrased it, that “tithe is parochial property, and never 
formed any part of the property of the State,” then 
a solemn act of restitution is due to the Irish parishes 
which have been unjustly deprived of their property. We 
shall look forward with interest to the introduction of a 
Bill—backed by Mr. Raikes and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
—to Restore to the Parishes of Ireland certain Property 
taken from them by Mistake in the Year 1869. The only 
objection we have to this way of looking at things is that 
it deprives Disestablishment of its terrors, and encourages 
the clerical dream of greater freedom with equal wealth. 
The clergy may depend that they will one day find it, “like 
other dreams of midnight, with cooler morning flown.” 
So long as the nation is not minded to disestablish 
the Church, it will not trouble itself as to whose the 
tithe is. Whenever it is minded to disestablish the 
Church, it will decree that the tithe is its own. At pre- 
sent, however, there is no need whatever to raise the 
question. We say, indeed, with Mr. Stuart Rendel, that 
“tithes are national property, to be devoted to national 
purposes.” But we also say that the national purpose to 
Which the people of England and Wales have agreed to 
devote them is the maintenance of the established religion. 
That may be a good or a bad purpose in itself, but until 
it is changed—until, that is, a Disestablishment Act has 
en passed—it is the only lawful purpose ; and to allow 
the tithes to be diverted, as they now are diverted, to the 
private use of the Welsh farmers, is to squander the very 





property which Mr. Stuart Rendel professes himself so 
anxious to preserve. 

The provisions of the new Tithe Bill show that the 
critics the Government have principally had in view are 
their own supporters. They have more to fear in the 
matter of tithe from the professed friends of the Church 
than from its avowed enemies. By themselves, the latter 
can in the present Parliament do nothing. But with the 
unavowed sympathy of the Conservative landowners, they 
might do a good deal. Chance-defeats in committee 
might delay and even imperil the passage of the Bill, 
and Conservative abstentions are very apt to lead to 
chance-defeats. In the present state of the Opposi- 
tion, the probability of anything of the kind is con- 
siderably lessened. But when the new Bill was drafted, 
Ministers did not know the good fortune that was awaiting 
them; and from the point of view of how to carry the 
Bill surely and quickly through the Commons, the altera- 
tions they have made in it are well advised. The clauses 
relating to redemption disappear altogether, and the whole 
subject is referred to a Royal Commission. It is obvious 
that the terms on which the tithe is to be redeemed could 
hardly have been discussed without raising questions as to 
the Act of 1836, and thereby greatly enlarging the area of 
debate. As it is, the Bill is conveniently concise. It says 
nothing about the charge; it contents itself with ensuring 
that the charge shall not become valueless through 
repeated refusals to pay it. The main object is 
identical with that of its predecessors. It is to pre- 
vent landlords from contracting themselves out of the: 
Act of 1836. By that Act, the person liable for 
the tithe is the landlord; but he has been accustomed, 
pretty much as a matter of course, to transfer the liability 
to the tenant in return for a diminution of rent. Hence- 
forward no such arrangement will be possible. The 
landlord must in all cases pay the tithe out of his own 
pocket. The Bill does not propose, however, to make 
existing contracts void as regards the substance, though 
it does have this effect as regards the form. The tenant 
will no longer pay the tithe, but he will not be allowed to 
keep it in his own pocket. He will owe it then as he owes 
it now, only it will be due to his landlord, not to the 
parson. So far, the Bill is the same as that of last year. 
But the landlord is not to have the same facilities for 
recovering the tithe he has paid. In last year’s Bill, 
tithe due from a tenant to a landlord was recoverable 
as rent; in the present Bill it is only recoverable as tithe, 
—that is, by distraint. We do not pretend to see an 
reason for this alteration, since, if it is recoverable at all, 
it seems to us better that it should be recoverable in a 
sure and easy, rather than in an uncertain and troublesome, 
way. From the debtor’s point of view, however, every 
difficulty thrown in the way of recovery is a gain; and in 
this respect the change is a concession to the tenants. 
The other changes relate to occupying owners, and to 
remissions. When the occupying owner makes default, 
he is not to have a receiver appointed by the County- 
Court, as though he were a tenant. The tithe will 
still be recovered by distraint, only the distraint will 
be made by an officer of the Court, instead of by 
the tithe-owner’s agent. As such clerical opposition 
as former Bills have met with has been mainly directed 
to the difficulty of dealing with small owuers, it seems 
likely that those who disliked the previous Bills will 
dislike this still more. The tithe is now to be remitted, 
not only when it is in excess of the rateable value of the 
land, but when it is in excess of two-thirds of the sum at 
which the land is assessed under Schedule B of the Income- 
tax. The presumed justification for this provision is, that 
if tithe is exacted when its payment may make it not 
worth the while of either owner or tenant to go on work- 
ing the land, the tithe-owner will not in the long-run be 
any the richer. To those who are not tithe-owners, the 
one great merit of the Bill is, that it removes the scandals 
associated with distraint. In so far as this will be more 
easily done by making these concessions to tithe-payers, 
the new form of the Bill is an improvement on the old. 








THE FASCINATIONS OF NEGATIVE THEOLOGY. 
T the function at University Hall on Saturday last, Mr. 
Stopford Brooke stated that “ Robert Elsmere ” “ had 
done what a host of philosophical and ethical treatises had 
failed to do,—namely, given to hundreds of anxious souls the 
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prospect of a solution of the problem which had troubled 
them, and of which they were no longer satisfied by the ex- 
planations offered by a supposed infallible Church or infallible 
book.” There is no knowing where a “prospect ” may not be 
attained by one pair of eyes, though other pairs of eyes cannot 
discern the faintest gleam of light. But to our eyes, the 
theological “ prospect” presented in “ Robert Elsmere” is of 
the very gloomiest kind that we can imagine. We have 
frequently referred before to the latest vision which Robert 
Elsmere is described as obtaining of the solution of the 
greatest of all theological problems, the nature of God. He 
writes from his death-bed in these words :—“I often lie here 
wondering at the way in which men become the slaves 
of some metaphysical word,—personality or intelligence, or 
what not? What meaning can they have as applied 
to God? Herbert Spencer is quite right. We no sooner 
attempt to define what we mean by a personal God than we 
lose ourselves in labyrinths of language and logic. But why 
attempt it at allP I like that French saying: ‘Quand on 
me demande ce que c’est que Dieu, je l’ignore; quand on ne 
le demande pas, je le sais trés bien.’ No, we cannot realise 
Him in words, we can only live in Him and die to Him.” 
That seems to us, instead of opening up a prospect of the 
solution of any theological problem whatever, to lay down 
the doctrine that, so far as the theological novelist knows, the 
deepest of all theological problems is insoluble, and that it is 
best to refrain from any attempt at solution of it. Weare not 
toregard God as a person, we are not even to regard him asan 
intelligence ; we are only to regard him as a somewhat that 
excites the thirst and stimulates the yearnings of the soul. A 
humbler result of the lifelong study of Revelation it is not 
easy to imagine. And though we are aware that amongst 
those who were present at the inauguration of the new 
attempt to unite the study of theology and of Scrip- 
ture with practical efforts to improve the spiritual and 
social condition of mankind, there were several who would 
repudiate any sympathy with Robert Elsmere’s assertion 
that it is as meaningless to affirm as it is to deny the 
personality or intelligence of God, yet the opening speech 
of Mr. Stopford Brooke appears to claim for the new move- 
ment at least as much sympathy with the negative theology 
and exegetical criticism in “ Robert Elsmere” as with those 
who hold a more thoroughgoing theism. Again, if we may judge 
by the drift of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s paper, the negative 
criticism of the Bible is certainly not to be kept in abeyance. 
The object of the teaching in University Hall will be, of course, 
to help the students to get at the truth as to the relations of 
what is divine to what is human in the Bible; but they will be 
guided in this endeavour by men who themselves take ex- 
ceedingly negative views of what that truth really is; who 
find a maximum of human error in combination with a mini- 
mum of divine impulse and self-manifestation; who discern a 
Christ destitute alike of a superhuman nature and of super- 
human powers, concealed in the majestic but half-imaginary 
figure which the Evangelists have painted for us, and which 
Apostles reverently adored. And it is to be, as we under- 
stand, the chief function of the teachers at University Hall to 
encourage those who accept this view of the New Testament, 
as, on the whole, beyond reasonable doubt, to reconcile their 
residuum of faith with a much more energetic and hopeful 
charity than such a residuum is usually supposed to awaken 
in the hearts of those who hold it. 


Now, what strikes us in all this is what has often struck 
us before,—namely, the charm which the most negative 
theology, the most destructive criticism appears to possess 
for those who accept it as the truth. Mrs. Humphry Ward 
evidently enjoys dwelling on the negative results of (say) 
Baur’s criticism almost as keenly as those who draw cpposite 
inferences from the story of the Bible and the Church, enjoy 
dwelling on the positive upshot of their study, and on the 
inferences to be derived from the growth of the institutions of 
which our Lord laid the foundations. Now, this we regard 
as a strange phenomenon. It has not been so in the case 
of other negative scientific results. As soon as men came 


to believe that alchemy was an unreal science altogether, and 
that a cheaper and commoner substance could not be trans- 
muted into a rarer and more valuable one by any dispositions 
that they could control, the study of alchemy died away. As 
soon as astronomers ceased to believe that the bearing of the 
planets at the time of birth revealed the destiny of the child 








so born, they ceased to study astrology; and as soon ag the 
Positivists believed themselves to have discovered that theology 
is an imaginary science, and that if there be a Creator, he has 
not revealed his nature and will to men, they ceased to teach 
their children theology. 


But the same result has not followed so far as it might 
have been expected to follow, in the case of those who, 
believing heartily in God, yet regard all the supernatural 
incidents of the life of Christ as purely legendary o, 
mythical, and who attach no more importance to the affirma. 
tions of our Lord as to his life with God in the ages 
which preceded his life on earth, or to the “mighty works” 
by which he accompanied those affirmations, and convinced 
his disciples of their truth, than they do to any more ory 
less analogous statements in the Koran or the Zend-Avesta, 
What is more, Mrs. Ward appears to take fully as much 
interest herself in the criticism of the Bible, as if it gave 
that ample store of new truth as to the purposes and nature 
of God, which those who believe in the many statements 
which she rejects, attribute to it. There is no sign of 
any fading away of interest in the false suns of the 
spiritual heavens, those Fata Morgana of the skies, which 
she and her teachers have, as they suppose, made clear to us, 
She seems to take as much interest in the Fourth Gospel as 
if it were not to her a spurious production of the second 
century, and perhaps even more interest in the letters of St. 
Paul than she would if she thought that his conception of 
our Lord was not a mere secondary rainbow reflected from 
the primary symbol of apostolic hope and love. It is, no 
doubt, a curious phenomenon that this supposed unravelling 
of the Scripture traditions should not diminish, should even 
seem to increase, for those who take part in it, their interest 
in the Scriptures which are so explained away; but we do not 
think that the founders of University Hall can reasonably 
count on that interest continuing or spreading. So far as 
the new institution succeeds in the work it is attempting, it 
will, we believe, dry up the very springs by the aid of which 
alone it can prosper. The critics and teachers in whom the 
founders of the institution believe, have already gone a long 
way towards cutting the channels of communication between 
the eager hope of man and the facts to which they invite so 
much special study; and the more they succeed, the more 
will they drain their theology of its characteristic interest. It 
is natural enough, no doubt, to study with passionate delight 
the story of any creed which claims to unveil the deepest 
secrets of the divine nature, and the promise to man of a life 
beyond the grave; but just so far as men are persuaded that 
the story is more than half illusion, and the promise nothing but 
a sanguine hope, just so far they will count it of comparatively 
little importance to rehearse to their children the reasoning by 
which their negative results have been established. There is 
apparently a fascination in the very subtlety of the explaining 
process; and this fills the minds of those who have gone through 
it for the first time witha glamour of its own. But those whoare 
only taught its general results and receive the teaching on the 
authority of their learned teachers will not feel that glamour. 
They will say to themselves: ‘I hope I shall always feel the 
charm about the life of Christ, a life which had the power to 
generate such wonderful traditions, such magnificent legends, 
and to induce such mysterious renunciations of the world ; but 
after all we must live by the light of day and not by glamour of 
any kind, and as it was all a mistake about his pre-existence, and 
his supernatural birth, and his resurrection, and his miracles, 
and we have all the world of science and politics and commerce 
to conquer, we must not dwell too much upon these rich sunset 
skies, but must leave them to poets, and for ourselves train 
our children to subdue their minds to the hard facts of 
life, and not to live too much in a world which can 
multiply radiant illusions like those of the Christian 
Church.” And we imagine they would be right. We do 
not, of course, mean that Christian theism, even with the 
supernatural elements in Christianity all explained away, will 
not still be a great reality, but that it will remain a reality of 
a very different kind, one which will look at least as much to 
science as to the conscience for its guidance, and will be on its 
guard against the illusions of the imagination ‘and the wistful 
dreams of the spiritual affections. To our minds, the fascina- 
tion of the negative theology and the negative criticism 
for those who accept their general teaching, is chiefly 
intellectual, not moral; it is the pleasure taken in the 
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solution of a great enigma, the delight in untying a very 
difficult knot, in analysing the diffractions and the inter- 
ferences which have made a splendid vision out of a very 
simple natural phenomenon,—this, we imagine, is what 
absorbs minds like Mrs. Humphry Ward’s. The intention of 
the founders of University Hall to train efficient Sunday-school 
teachers in the new theology, will hardly produce much 
fruit. When the new generation of Sunday-school teachers 
find that their chief function in expounding the Bible 
is to make its histories appear legendary and its miracles 
imaginations, they will soon bethink themselves that the sub- 
ject is hardly worth the intense study and labour they are 
asked to bestow on it, and that it would be well to occupy 
themselves and their pupils with subjects in which they can 
secure that there is more exact truth to be attained, and less 
margin of loose, credulous hope. The original discoverers of 
these negative principles will no doubt continue to delight in 
the subject, while their immediate pupils who have mastered all 
the tangled threads of the controversy, will probably share in 
the same fascination; but the Sunday-school teachers who 
sucept their guidance will, we feel confident, very soon cease, 
if not to be Sunday-school teachers, at least to make the 
Bible the chief subject of their expositions. 





THE KENTISH TOWN MURDER. 

HERE has never, we believe, been any real doubt in any 
one’s mind as to the Kentish Town murder. There 
might be some hesitation as to the amount of legal proof 
obtainable, but from the moment that “ Mrs. Pearcey’s” rooms 
were searched, there was so little question as to the facts, that 
the police scarcely concealed anything, and the public which 
watches such cases became absolutely unanimous. It was 
certain before the trial that the murdered woman, Phebe 
Hogg, wife of a furniture-remover named Frank Hogg, had 
visited Mrs. Pearcey at the time when she must have been 
killed; that Mrs. Pearcey had been present in her rooms; that 
one room was splashed with blood; that the instruments, a 
poker and a knife, required by the appearance of the wounds, 
were there discovered; that a button torn from the victim’s dress 
was found in the back yard; that Mrs. Pearcey had been seen 
wheeling a heavily laden perambulator to Crossfield Road ; and 
that this perambulator contained the body of the unhappy 
victim, which was a little later found lying on the roadside. 
Those facts, which were afterwards clearly established at the 
trial, and unaccompanied by any suggestion of a counter- 
explanation, created from the first a moral certainty either that 
the woman Pearcey murdered Phebe Hogg of her own device 
and unassisted, or that she was, as Mr. Justice Denman saidin 
passing sentence, “ the instrument, the willing instrument,” of 
some undiscovered person. In either case, she was guilty of 
murder in the first degree, and her guilt was, under the second 
supposition—for which, though all men will probably, like 
the Judge, retain some suspicion, no particle of evidence 
was adduced—rather increased than lessened. We can- 
not imagine how this can be doubted, or how it is that 
people fail to perceive that the assassin who obeys the 
suggestion of another must, if free to act at all, be a 
murderer or murderess of the most deliberate kind. The 
bravo’s paymaster is a murderer, but the bravo is worse than 
he by reason of his cold-bloodedness. Nor was there any 
serious doubt as to the planned character of the murder. Mrs. 
Pearcey had not only in writing invited Mrs. Hogg to tea 
with her, but had specially included her child and her bas- 
sinette in the invitation; and while the child also was found 
dead, in the jury’s opinion murdered, the bassinette was the 
conveyance used to remove the victim’s body. If circum- 
stantial evidence is worth anything, there never was a clearer 
case, and the only genuine doubt to be entertained was us to the 
impelling motive. It was almost certain that the murderess 
had not been tempted by any desire of gain, the women were 
‘believed to be friendly rather than hostile, and though it was 
known that Mrs. Hogg’s husband maintained illicit relations 
with the woman Pearcey, jealousy of this particular kind— 
jealousy of the wife felt by the mistress—is in England so 
rare a cause of serious crime, that the explanation was not 
readily accepted. It was, therefore, a relief to the public 
conscience that the evidence at the trial revealed the fact that 
there was a motive, and the motive an unusually bad one, jealous 
hate so savage that it extended to the victim’schild. Hogg, it 
seems evident, had before his marriage been courting two 





women at once, and lamented to one of them, Eleanor Pearcey, 
that he must marry the other, Phebe Hogg, who was pregnant 
by him. He talked of flying the country, and even of com- 
mitting suicide, and behaved in a way which extorted from 
Pearcey a written permission to marry her rival, couched in 
terms which created a deep sensation in Court. The man 
was evidently the object of an overmastering immoral 
passion such as is rarely witnessed except by criminal 
lawyers, who know well that women of immoral lives con- 
stantly devote themselves to one favourite, who has even in 
the slang of the streets a special name, with a fervour and 
constancy which one cannot but think, and hope, spring in 
part from an instinctive impulse towards expiation. ‘I have 
loved only one,’ is the conceivable plea in the women’s own 
minds. The police-court records show every day that such 
women live for such men, and die for them; that they 
will bear from the “fancy-man” any usage, however brutal ; 
and that, if he kills them, they will, for his sake, invent lies on 
their dying beds to prevent justice from being done. With 
this passion had come to Eleanor Pearcey an evil, probably an 
accumulating hate, for her rival the wife, which, strange to 
say, Mrs. Hogg suspected and spoke of to her sister, and 
which ended in the deliberate murder both of her and her 
child. The means chosen, though they betray an almost 
frenzied audacity, do not strike us as specially clumsy in 
conception. The idea of the murderess was that a body found 
at a distance would not be identified, or being identified would 
be supposed to have been murdered where it was found; and 
but for the extreme shrewdness of Inspector Banister, aided 
by a remark from one of the murdered woman’s family, this 
might easily have been the result. London is a wilderness; 
there was nothing to turn police suspicion on Mrs. Pearcey; 
and but for the victim’s tenacity of life, there would have 
been no palpable evidence in the rooms. 


We are inclined to hope that, in this special case, the usual 
agitation for a commutation of sentence will be avoided. The 
common people, with their instinctive sense of fairness, are 
entirely against the murderess. They might have sympa- 
thised with a wife who had killed her busband’s mistress, or 
at least have excused her; but they have no pity for the 
mistress who killed the wife, while the murder of the baby 
seems to them to indicate the temper of a fiend. “ ’T'worn’t 
her own child, like,’ remarked one matron, and she did not 
intend a cynicism, but an argument that as regards the child 
there was no plea of shame, or burden, or necessary conceal- 
ment to be put forward in defence. The well-intentioned 
fanatics who desire the abolition of the punishment of death, 
and hate the hangman more than the murderer, are wisely 
afraid of causing reaction by fighting for unpopular clients ; 
and they may perhaps be quiet. We hope they will be, for we 
note with pain the temporary rise of a disposition in the public 
mind which is in its essence atrociously immoral. This is the 
idea that sexual immorality on the part of a woman is in some 
sort a palliation for still graver crime. As regards men, opinion 
is growing on the whole healthier, and the man who killed his 
wife in order to live more uninterruptedly with his mistress, 
would be hanged with the hearty consent of the community, 
including those who dislike the punishment of death. There 
is, however, a distinct and most evil tendency to make of “love” 
an excuse for crime in the woman, and this so strong and so 
general as to threaten many of the external supports of 
morality. It is not equality in the responsibility of the sexes 
which is insisted on, but irresponsibility for the woman. We 
are coming to this in some quarters, that nothing is too bad 
for the adulterer, and nothing too compassionate for the 
adulteress. The strengthening of opinion against the former 
is a good sign—though we adhere to the opinion that we are 
not required to reject Nelson on the eve of Trafalgar because of 
Lady Hamilton—but simultaneously to relax opinion in favour 
of the woman is a decidedly bad one. Eleanor Pearcey was not 
the less guilty in murdering Phebe Hogg because of her 
passion for her victim’s husband, but more guilty, indulging to 
the full two evil passions instead of one. Christ pardoned a 
woman taken in adultery, not to show that the crime was an 
indifferent one, but to rebuke accusers as guilty as herself, 
and out of the fullness of an insight into the heart to which no 
human tribunal can aspire. The guilty woman of Kentish 
Town may be able to plead excuses known to God alone, may 
be mad, for example, or incapable of restraint; but so far as 
human eye can see, she was a bad woman who, to be free of 
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pain caused by her own badness, murdered a woman who as 
against herself was wholly innocent, and a child against whom 
neither she nor any other mortal could have just cause of 
enmity. If those are not capital offences, there are no such 
things, and there is nothing for it but to make universal 
immunity from the capital sentence the future law of the land. 


ENGLISH ANIMALS IN SNOW. 

S the first snow fell this year gently, steadily, and by 
day, instead of rushing upon us in a midnight storm, 
the sheep, not waiting until it pleased the snow-demon either 
to bury them or to pass on to mischief elsewhere, drew 
together facing the wind, and stamped the snow down in- 
cessantly as it fell, just as they stamp their feet when facing 
a strange dog,—but far more rapidly and continuously. Some 
of them were lambs of the year, that had never seen a snow- 
fall. Yet these creatures, so long domesticated, untaught by 
experience, were by instinct using the same means to combat 
the snow, their greatest enemy, as does the wild moose in the 
Canadian backwoods. The moose would perish like the sheep 
in the drifts, if the herds did not combine to trample out the 
“moose-yards;” and these sturdy Southdowns were showing 

exactly the same instinct in an English park. 


But snow generally catches our animals unprepared—all 
but the hedgehog, who is comfortably asleep, rolled up ina coat 
of leaves—and they are put to all kinds of shifts to find food 
and escape their enemies. The more open and exposed the 
districts, the greater their difficulties. Where there are thick 
woods and hedgerows, and above all, running water, birds and 
beasts alike can find dry earth in which to peck and scratch, 
or green things to nibble, and water to drink. But on the 
great chalk-downs, a heavy snow-storm seems to drive from the 
open country every living creature that dares to move at all. 
For the first day after a heavy fall, the hares, which allow 
the snow to cover them, all but a tiny hole made by their warm 
breath, do not stir. Only towards noon, if the sun shines 
out, they make a small opening to face its beams, and 
perhaps another in the afternoon, at a different angle to 
the surface, to catch the last slanting rays. Walking 
across the fields after a violent snow-storm in January, 
the present writer stepped on a hare, though the field 
showed one level stretch of driven snow; and later in the 
day, from the brow of a steep, narrow valley, he noted the 
sun-holes made by the hares on the opposite ridge. Four or 
five were discovered in this way; and on disturbing them, it 
was found that each had its two windows, one facing the south, 
the second and longer tunnel pointing further to the west, and 
at a sharper angle to the surface. But hunger soon forces the 
hares to leave their snug snow-house; in the bitter nights, as 
the icy wind sweeps through the thin beech-copses on the downs, 
and piles up huge ice-puddings of drifted snow and beech- 
leaves, they canter off down into the vale, to eat the cabbages in 
the cottage-gardens, and nibble the turnips in the heaps opened 
to feed the sheep in the straw-yards. Squirrels, which are 
often supposed to hibernate, only retire to their nests in very 
severe and prolonged frosts. A slight fall of snow only 
amuses them, and they will come down from their trees and 
scamper over the powdery heaps with immense enjoyment. 
What they do not like is the snow on the leaves and branches, 
which falls in showers as they jump from tree to tree, and 
betrays them to their enemies, the country boys. During a mild 
winter, they even neglect to make a central store of nuts, and 
instead of storing them in big hoards near the nest, just drop 
them into any convenient hole they know of near. Last 
year a pair took possession of an old, well-timbered garden 
in Berkshire, and when they found out, as they very soon 
did, that they were not to be disturbed, continued during the 
mild, open weather to exhibit a reckless improvidence quite at 
variance with squirrel tradition. In October, they stripped 
the old nut-trees, but flung the greater number of the nuts on 
to the ground. Later in the autumn, they spent the greater 
part of‘each morning collecting and burying horse-chestnuts, 
not in any proper store, but in all sorts of places,—among the 
roots of rose-bushes, under the palings of the lawn, or in the 
turf under a big tulip-tree. Almost every knot-hole in the 
trees of the orchard and walks had a chestnut or walnut 
poked into it; but there was no attempt to bring them 
together for a cold-weather magazine; and they even had the 
impudence to dig up crocus-bulbs under the windows, and 





leave them scattered over the lawn. Then came the snow, and 
the improvident squirrels had to set to work at once and call 
in all these scattered investments at an alarming sacrifice, for 
the nuthatches very soon found out their carelessly hidden 
property and made off with it. Fortunately, the snow soon 
melted, or they might have been reduced to short rations. 


Like the squirrels, rabbits seem rather to enjoy the snow at 
first. Like many men, they require a dry, bracing atmosphere, 
and sea-breezes and frost suit them ; and the morning after a 
snowfall, their tracks show where they have been scratching 
and playing in it all night. But after a deep fall, they are 
soon in danger of starving. Though not particular as to 
quality, they like their meals “reg’lar,” and with all the grass 
covered with a foot of snow, their main supply of food is cut 
off. If there is a turnip-field near, they will scratch away the 
snow to the roots, and soon destroy the crop. If not, or if the 
surface of the snow is frozen hard, the hungry bunnies strip 
the bark from the trees and bushes. In the long frost of 
February, 1888, we saw nothing bnt bare white wood in the 
fences near the warrens. Ivy bark seemed their favourite 
food, and even the oldest stems were stripped, making a white 
network against the trunks of the big trees. Even these did 
not quite escape, for though the lower bark was too hard and 
dry even for the rabbits, broken limbs of a foot in diameter, 
smashed by the weight of snow, were peeled to the bare wood. 
In some places the rabbits had first stripped the bark from 
the lower part of a clipped thorn fence; then mounted to the 
top and nibbled the shoots; and lastly, using the thick top as 
a seat, had nibbled the ivy bark from the trees in the hedge- 
row, eight feet from the ground. It is easy to guess what 
damage the starving rabbits do in young plantations, if the 
drifted snow enables them to scramble over the wire fencing. 

When snow melts on the grass, any one may notice a num- 
ber of dead, frozen earth-worms lying on the flattened sward. 
This may account for a habit which moles have of working 
just between the earth and snow. When the thaw comes, the 
lower half of the burrow may be seen for yards along the 
surface of the ground, unless the upper crust was frozen 
before the snow fell. While all the harmless animals are 
obliged to spend the greater part of the day and night 
seeking food, their enemies profit exceedingly. The stoats 
and weasels find that they have only to prowl down the 
stream-side to catch any number of thrushes and soft-billed 
birds which crowd the banks where the water melts the snow, 
and little piles of feathers and a drop or two of red on the 
snow show where the fierce little beasts have murdered here a 
redwing and there a wagtail, or even a water-hen. The tracks 
show well their method of hunting. Once we followed the 
track of a fox for a long distance from a large earth on the 
downs. He had begun by visiting a farm near, going 
round all the ricks, and then close to the house. Apparently 
he had been frightened, for he had gone off at a gallop. 
Then after keeping along a high, steep bank where there 
was a chance of finding a lark roosting in the rough 
grass at the edge, he had diverged to examine a patch of 
dead nettles which had sprung up round a weed-heap. Next 
he had gone off for half-a-mile in a straight line to a barn, 
and there, after examining every bush and straw-rick, had 
caught a rat or a mouse, and then gone off into the vale. Not 
far off was his return track. He had gone a short distance on 
the track of a hare, but apparently had found a good supper 
before then, for in a few yards he had abandoned the trail and 
gone straight back to the earth. The same day, we found the 
traces of a tragedy in rabbit-life: the foot-marks of several 
bunnies just outside a thick brake, the traces of a fox creeping 
cautiously up the hedgerow between them and their earths, 
and the fox’s rush from the bushes, ending in a broad mark 
in the snow, where a rabbit had been seized, leaving only a few 
bits of grey hair scattered about as memorials for his family. 
Walking along the road through the flat meadows one snowy 
night, we were startled by the noise of a covey of partridges 
rising and cackling the other side of the hedge. A fox had 
sprung right among the covey, but apparently missed his mark, 
as the next moment he crossed the road in front of us. Water- 
shrews, water-rats, and otters all dislike frost and snow, more, 
perhaps, because the streams are frozen, and food more diffi- 
cult to obtain along the banks, than from any inconvenience 
the snow causes them. The otters, even if the rivers do not 
freeze, have a difficulty in finding the fish, which in cold 
weather sink into the deepest pools, and, in the case of eels, 
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tench, and carp, which form the main food of the otter in the 
slow rivers of the Eastern and South-Eastern counties, burrow 
in the mud. So the otters go down to the sea-coast for the 
cold weather, and making their homes in the coast-caves or 
old wooden jetties and wharves, live on the dabs and flounders 
of the estuaries. Rats also often migrate to the coast in snow- 
time and pick up a disreputable livelihood among the rubbish 
of theshore. Of all effects of weather, snow makes the greatest 
change in animal economy in the country-side, and weeks often 
pass before the old order is restored. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


A CORRECTION OF THE CHURCH CONGRESS 
REPORT. 
[To tHe Epitor oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—Will you allow me to set right in your columns a mis- 
take in the official report of the late Church Congress at 
Hull, as I do not know of any other channel by which I should 
be likely to reach so many persons interested in the questions 
discussed at this annual meeting. 

I was asked to speak on the subject of Socialism, and con- 
sented to do so in order to impress upon Congress how deeply 
the Church of England is already pledged to the Co-operative 
movement, as it is called,—or, in other words, to the only form 
of Socialism which has any hold on the English people. In 
doing this, I had to refer to the “Christian Socialists” of 
1849, and to their original object, as stated in the constitution 
of their Council—viz., “the application of the principles of 
Christianity to trade and industry ”—and to the substitution 
for this formula of the three propositions which have been 
accepted ever since by the Co-operative Union, viz. :— 

(1.) That human society is a body with many members, not 
a collection of warring atoms. 

(2.) That true workmen must be fellow-workers, not rivals. 

(3.) That a principle of justice, not of selfishness, must 
govern exchanges. 

This substitution was made by Mr. Maurice in a memoran- 
dum, of which I had the original manuscript, beginning with 
the words: “I am guilty of first using the name Christian 
Socialist, which was afterwards adopted in our tracts, and in 
Mr. Ludlow’s newspaper.” It was necessary for me to refer 
to this document, and to state its purport; but as I had only 
ten minutes, I could not do more than allude to it in my 
speech. I therefore asked the secretary to print the whole 
memorandum, as it seemed to me important that it should be 
before all Churchmen who take an interest in the subject. He 
and the committee agreed with me, and so I handed the manu- 
script to them, and only cursorily referred to it in my speech. 
By some mistake—very probably my own—the proofs of 
my speech were not revised, and so the whole memorandum is 
printed as part of my speech, without inverted commas, or 
any other indication to show that it is Mr. Maurice who is 
speaking, and not I. Moreover, the sentence in which I re- 
ferred to the memorandum is also left out of the report of 
my speech, so that readers will be almost certain to attribute 
the whole to me, instead of to my master in social science,— 
the wisest and best man I have ever known. 

You will understand at once how annoying this must be to 
me, and there is no way now to set it entirely right; but if 
youallow me to explain the error, I shall feel that I have done 
what I can to atone for my own carelessness, or that of some 
one else. I may add that the passage begins with the words 
quoted above, “I am guilty,” &c., on p. 337 of the official 
report of the Congress, and goes down to the words, “a public 
which we must offend by the testimony we bear against evils 
which it tolerates and holds sacred,” on p. 338.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Chester, December 2nd. THomas HuGHEs. 








CARDINAL NEWMAN MEMORIAL FUND. 
(To THe Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—The executive sub-committee of the Cardinal Newman 
Memorial Fund, having learnt that some misunderstanding 
exists in certain quarters regarding the intent of the third 
object of the fund—viz., “To promote and perpetuate the 
study of Cardinal Newman’s works and the endowment of a 
Scholarship or Prize ”—has requested me to communicate to 
you the accompanying memorandum, which perhaps may be 





of use in removing misapprehensions on the subject.—I am, 
Sir, &c., W.S. Litty, 
Hon. Sec. Cardinal Newman Memorial Fund. 
Catholic Union of Great Britain, 10 Duke Street, St. James’s, 
S8.W., London, December 3rd. 





“The promoters of the Cardinal Newman Memorial Fund have 
felt that one chief object of Cardinal Newman’s life was to impress 
upon his generation by means of his writings certain great 
principles ; and that he did so with a combination unequalled in the 
present day of philosophical grasp of the essence of religious truth 
on the one hand, and on the other of vivid apprehension of the spirit 
of the age and its special intellectual characteristics. Hence arose 
his peculiar power of stating Christian principles in such a way 
as to be at once intelligible and persuasive in view of contemporary 
religious movements. This being so, the promoters have felt 
that it would be in an especial way to carry on the work begun 
by the Cardinal, while it would also signally serve the cause of 
religious truth, to adopt some scheme for the encouragement 
and diffusion of the systematic study of his writings. And this 
seemed the more desirable from the fact that one natural result of 
the study of the Cardinal’s works is, to use his own expression, to 
suggest trains of thought over and above what they explicitly 
develop. They are consequently of great value as guides in the 
questions of difficulty which arise from time to time in connection 
with Christian Faith, quite apart from the special conditions under 
which they were written. It is felt therefore to be of great im- 
portance that such writings should not be treated as ephemeral or 
merely literary, or as belonging to a condition of things to which 
they no longer apply. These remarks, while applicable in their 
measure to very many of Cardinal Newman’s writings, would seem, 
in view of the modern Agnostic tendency, to be especially so to that 
large portion of his work which is concerned in philosophically 
investigating, in his own words, that ‘ethical character,’ and 
‘ system of first principles,’ and ‘ mode of viewing the question and 
of arguing, which is naturally and divinely the organum investigandi 
given us for gaining religious truth,’ and that mode of reasoning 
which, on the other hand, naturally leads to religious negation or 
agnosticism. The principles laid down on this subject, whether 
in reference to the philosophy of Faith (as in the ‘Oxford Univer- 
sity Sermons’ and ‘Grammar of Assent’) or to the attitude of a 
Christian towards the intellectual and scientific problems which 
from time to time arise (as in the ‘Idea of a University’), seem 
to be as invaluable a guide for both inquirer and apologist in 
dealing with new problems, as they were in reference to the state 
of thought at the time of their composition. In conclusion it may 
be well to recall the permanent value attributed by the Cardinal 
himself to what he called his four ‘ great constructive works ’— 
viz, the ‘Lectures on Justification,’ the ‘Essay on the Develop- 
ment of Christian Doctrine,’ the ‘Idea of a University,’ and the 
‘Grammar of Assent.’ ” 





THE NURSING OF THE SICK IN WORKHOUSES. 
[To THE EpitTor OF THE ‘' SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sir,—The condition and management of our voluntary 
hospitals has lately been brought prominently before the 
public, and attention has been, and will be for some time, 
directed to the question of their shortcomings. But I venture 
to ask, how many persons give a thought to the condition of 
the far larger number of sufferers, who may be reckoned by 
thousands, in the “ State hospitals ” of England supported by 
the rates, and found in every Poor-Law Union throughout the 
country? We can hardly say that these institutions are out 
of sight, though but little is known of their inmates, and it is 
the condition of these afflicted ones that I now earnestly ask 
to be allowed to bring before your readers. 

In the first place, our workhouse infirmaries and sick-wards 
may be said to be the sole refuge for the most pitiable of all 
sufferers, the “ incurables,” for whom no place is found in our 
voluntary hospitals, and the very few institutions that do 
exist for such cases are not for the friendless and the desti- 
tute. Chronic disease and infirmity thus drifts into our 
workhouses, and it is of the nursing which they receive there 
that I wish to speak. On looking back for forty, or even 
twenty years, I may say that no nursing was provided for 
them; separate infirmaries did not exist; pauper helps (we 
cannot call them nurses) were employed to tend them,—men 
and women who, if sufficiently able-bodied to perform any 
kind of service, were of the lowest moral character, vicious and 
drunken, and utterly ignorant of what they were required to 
do. It was to remedy in some degree such a state of things 
(which was found to prevail even in some of our large London 
workhouses), that it was proposed in 1879 to form an Associa- 
tion for providing trained nurses for such service, inviting 
Boards of Guardians to apply to it for the needs of their sick 
poor. I may briefly give the results of this effort by saying 
that in the eleven years since then, we have been enabled to 
send out no fewer than 329 trained nurses, and to train for 
our work 126 probationers, with the small funds entrusted to 
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us; whilethe applications from Boards of Guardians through- 
out the country have been 432. I think, therefore, we have 
justified our claim to existence, and—may I add ?—still further 
help. 

Our income having hitherto averaged but £250 a year, we 
now ask to be supplied with £1,000, in order to be able to 
train a far larger number of nurses, our present demands for 
them being far beyond our power to supply. Having for years 
been urging upon Guardians the duty of providing efficient 
nursing for the sick poor, we feel it hard to be compelled to 
refuse the applications that are now made to us ; and had we the 
means of training a larger number of probationers, we need 
not do so, for young women are always to be found ready and 
willing to enter upon this profession. 

A branch has recently been formed, during the Poor-Law 
Conference of the North-Western province, in order to provide 
for the Northern Counties, and the sanction and co-operation 
of the Local Government Board is freely granted to our 
operations. 

Guardians cannot undertake the task of training and pre- 
paring nurses for their work, but they are ready to employ 
them when they can be found; meanwhile, imbecile and 
wholly incompetent women are being still largely utilised in 
the sick-wards of country workhouses, and of the sad 
instances of cruelty and suffering inflicted by them I could 
speak, had I the space to do so. Of night-nursing, there is 
little or none in the smaller county unions, and it is these 
grievous shortcomings that we desire to remedy and put an 
end to by means of our Association. I have only to add that 
this statement and appeal are sanctioned by the following 
members of our committee, by whom I have been requested to 
write it, and that contributions will be thankfully received by 
our hon. treasurer, H. Hardcastle, Esq., 38 Eaton Square, 
S.W., or they may be paid into the account of the Workhouse 
Infirmary Nursing Association, at Messrs. Twining’s, 215 
Strand. 

The following are the names of some of the members of 
our committee :—Mr. W. Bousfield, Sir Edward Sieveking, 
the Lady Montagu, Hon. Mrs. Hardcastle, Mrs. H. Bonham- 
Carter, Hon. Mrs. J. G. Talbot, the Lady Knutsford, the 
Lady Wantage.—I am, Sir, Xce., 


November 20th. Lovisa TWINING. 





MRS. ARCHER CLIVE’S POEMS. 
{fo tHe Eprror oF THE “ SpEcTATOR ”’} 

Srr,—I have a copy of the “second edition, with some addi- 
tions,” of “IX. Poems by V.,” 1841. “Youth and Age” 
(Part II.) begins at p.33. The preceding poems are :—“ Star- 
light,” “At Llyncemstraethy,” “The Grave,” “Youth took 
one summer day his lyre,” “ Written in Illness,” ‘“ Former 
Home,” “ Heart’s Ease,” “ Written in Health,” “ Frontispiece 
of an Album.” Pp. 32 and 33 are not numbered. 

On the back of the half-title is the following quotation :— 
“« Of “TX. Poems by V.” we emphatically say in old Greek, 
Bait wév AA POAA, It is an Ennead to which every Muse 
may have contributed her ninth. The stanzas printed by us 
in italics are, in our judgment, worthy of any one of our 
greatest poets in his happiest moments. —Quarterly Review, 
September, 1840.”—I am, Sir, &e., 

WaLTER BoswELL-STone. 

Shute Haye, Walditch, Bridport, Dorset, December 2nd. 


[The Greek motto is retained in the new edition as well as 
the Quarterly Review’s panegyric.—EpD. Spectator. | 





MR. HARE’S “ FRANCE.” 

[To THe Epitor or THE “Spectator.” | 
Sr1r,—I have just been shown a notice of my “ France ” in the 
Spectator as a new edition: it is only just published—I am, 
Sir, &c., Aveustus J. C. Hare. 


Atheneum Club, Pall Mall, December 2nd. 





MEMORY OF BIRDS. 


|To THe Epiror oF THE “Spectator.” ] 
S1r,—Last year I fed the tomtits with a cocoanut suspended 
on a stick outside my window, and they came greedily. This 
year I forgot all about it, but hearing a clamour in a fuchsia- 
bush outside my study-window during the snow of last week, 





I found myself besieged by an army of tomtits, who had taken 

this effectual means of reminding me of my want of care.. 

Was it memory, or association of ideas, or both ?—I am, Sir, 

&e., F. G. Montaau Powe tt. 
The Parsonage, Dalkeith, N.B. 








POETRY. 


IRELAND. 
In the wild and lurid desert, in the thunder-travelled ways, 
*Neath the night that ever hurries to the dawn that stilF 
delays, 
There she clutches at illusions, and she seeks a phantom goal 
With the unattaining passion that consumes the unsleeping 
soul : 
And calamity enfolds her, like the shadow of a ban, 
And the niggardness of Nature makes the misery of man: 
And in vain the hand is stretched to lift her, stumbling in the 





gloom, 
While she follows the mad fen-fire that conducts her to her 
doom. W. 








BOOKS. 


——i 
SIDNEY LANIER.* 


THE best poetry of the United States has always seemed to 
us more remarkable for refinement and fancy than for either 
passion or power. We are not, of course, speaking of the 
humorous poetry, which is a class by itself, and is in every 
respect sufficiently unique and original, but of the serious 
poetry, the poetry which deals directly with the deepest life. 
No one can say that Hiawatha is a poem of high passion, or 
that Mr. Lowell’s finest poems, outside the region of humour, 
are poems of high passion. Sidney Lanier may claim to have 
been such a poet, though he was only thirty-nine when he 
died, and had to struggle with poverty all the years of his 
life, so that even in the twenty or so years of his mature 
powers, a great deal of efiort had to be devoted to the hard work 
of keeping the wolf from the door. He was the first, too, of 
notable Southern poets. He was born at Macon, in Georgia, 
and fought on the Southern side in the Civil War of 1861-65. 
He had received a scrambling sort of College education, but his 
opportunities of culture were so meagre, that we can hardly 
understand where he got that delicacy of culture and that 
real love of learning which distinguished him almost as much 
as his vigorous imagination and depth of passion. There was 
nothing of the Massachusetts chill and fastidiousness about 
him, and occasionally, no doubt, his prose sounds to English 
ears a little stilted, though chiefly in the fashion of Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, in other words, because he insists too much 
on the poet’s right to be a little unnatural, or even to other 
ears affected, so long as his novelties of expression sound true 
to himself, and not because he is anxious to “ whip creation,” 
as the Yankees say, by straining to surpass anything that has 
been said before. For example, the following, from his descrip-- 
tion of “the true democrat,” sounds to our ears decidedly stilted, 
and it would have repelled us, even as Walt Whitman repels 
us, if we had found very much of it, or any strain like it in his 
poetry :— 

“My democrat, the democrat whom I contemplate with 

pleasure, the democrat who is to write or to read the poetry of 
the future, may have a mere thread for his biceps, yet he shall be 
strong enough to handle hell; he shall play ball with the earth ; 
and albeit his stature may be no more than a boy’s, he shall still 
be taller than the great redwoods of California; his height shall 
be the height of great resolution, and love, and faith, and beauty, 
and knowledge, and subtle meditation; his head shall be forever: 
among the stars.” 
But there was too much of the true critic in Lanier to admit 
of much tall-talk. He did not habitually aim at playing “ ball 
with the earth,” or “ handling hell.” He was a modest as well 
as an imaginative poet, and could see the absurd side of the 
stilted imagination of Walt Whitman, as well as any culti- 
vated Englishman. What could he have said of Whitman 
better than this P— 


“ Whitman is poetry’s butcher. Huge raw collops slashed from 
the rump of poetry, and never mind gristle—is what Whitman 





* Poems by Sidney Lanier. Edited by his Wife. With a Memorial by William 
Hayes Ward, New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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feeds our souls with.” ‘As near as I can make it out, Whitman’s 
argument seems to be, that, because a prairie is wide, therefore 
debauchery is admirable, and because the Mississippi is long, 
therefore every American is God.” 
He is not quite so happy in his criticism on Swinburne: “ He 
invited me to eat, the service was silver and gold, but no food 
therein save pepper and salt ;” for no one can say of Atalanta 
in Calydon, or even of Bothwell, that there is nothing in 
it but condiment. And, on the other hand, the service 
is by no means always of silver and gold, for the Swin- 
burne verbiage is often so oppressive that the alloy presses 
itself on the attention a great deal more than the precious 
metal. But here is an exquisite criticism on William 
Morris: “He caught a crystal cupful of the yellow light of 
sunset, and persuading himself to dream it wine, drank it 
with a sort of smile.” But Lanier’s critical faculty, which 
was large, was not so considerable as his poetical faculty. Take 
the following, from a poem to his Wife, to show how genuine 
and individual was the imagination that entered into his 
expression of feeling :— 
“O Love, O Wife, thine eyes are they, 

—My springs from out whose shining gray 

Issue the sweet celestial streams 

That feed my life’s bright Lake of Dreams. 

Oval and large and passion-pure 

And gray and wise and honour-sure ; 

Soft as a dying violet-breath 

Yet calmly unafraid of death ; 

Thronged, like two dove-cotes of gray doves, 

With wife’s and mother’s and poor-folk’s loves, 

And home-loves and high glory-loves 

And science-loves and story-loves, 

And loves for all that God and man 

In art and nature make or plan, 

And lady-loves for spidery lace 

And broideries and supple grace 

And diamonds and the whole sweet round 

Of littles that large life compound, 

And loves for God and God’s bate truth, 

And loves for Magdalen and Ruth, 

Dear eyes, dear eyes and rare complete— 

Being heavenly sweet and earthly-sweet, 

—I marvel that God made you mine, 

For when He frowns, ’tis then ye shine!” 
No doubt there is here and there in the poem a hint of the 
desire to say in a striking way what would best have been 
said in a subdued way; and again we cannot say that we like 
at all the— 

“high glory-loves 

And science-loves and story-loves.” 

But nothing can be more perfect than— 
“the whole sweet round 

Of littles that large life compound ;” 
and the touch of wonder in the last two lines of the poem is 
as simple and exquisite as any touch of tenderness in our 
literature. 

Take again, as a specimen of that fancy which is really 
more than fancy,—true imagination disguising itself as fancy; 
—the very fine sonnet on “ The Harlequin of Dreams: ”— 

“ Swift, through some trap mine eyes have never found, 

Dim-panelled in the painted scene of Sleep, 
Thou, giant Harlequin of Dreams, dost leap 
Upon my spirit’s stage. Then Sight and Sound, 
Then Space and Time, then Language, Mete and Bound, 
And all familiar Forms that firmly keep 
Man’s reason in the road, change faces, peep 
Betwixt the legs and mock the daily round. 
Yet thou canst more than mock : sometimes my tears 
At midnight break through bounden lids—a sign 
Thou hast a heart: and oft thy little leaven 
Of dream-taught wisdom works me bettered years. 
In one night, witch, saint, trickster, fool divine, 
I think thou’rt Jester at the Court of Heaven !” 
There seems to us no easily assignable limit to the genius of 
the man who wrote that. The first part of the sonnét is as 
powerful as anything we know of the kind; but the conclusion 
of it takes us into a higher region of imagination altogether, 
and paints the “ harlequin of dreams” as the minister of God. 
Here is a younger and a much less perfect poem, which may 
be said to have something in it of the straining ambition of 
youth, and yet, for a young man’s effort to describe his terror 
of life, in the “Sturm und Drang” period of his growth, how 
powerful it is !— 
“Thou Ship of Earth, with Death, and Birth, and Life, and Sex 
aboard, 
And fires of Desires burning hotly in the hold, 
I fear thee, O! I fear thee, for I hear the tongue and sword 
At battle on the deck, and the wild mutineers are bold! 





The dewdrop morn may fall from off the petal of the sky, 
But all the deck is wet with blood and stains the crystal red. 
A pilot, God, a pilot! for the helm is left awry, 
And the best sailors in the ship lie there among the dead!” 


The poem which follows it, “How Love Looked for Hell,” 
and, we may add, did not find it, may be set off against this. 
It is too long to quote, and we may add that its tendency is a 
little too much in the mood of the modern sentimentalism ; 
yet it is a thoroughly original poem, quaint indeed, but quaint 
with a simplicity of its own, and not with that affected quaint- 
ness which Lanier now and then puts on. That we have in 
Lanier an original poet,—one more original, we think, than the 
United States has ever yet produced, more original than any 
poet whom England has produced during the last thirty years 
at least,—we feel no sort of doubt. Mr. William Hayes Ward, 
who has prefixed an interesting Memorial, speaks of the first 
poem in the volume, “Sunrise,” as the finest it contains. Of 
that we are not sure, but it is certainly a very noble poem of 
its kind, a picture of sunrise over the salt-marshes near the 
sea, of remarkable brilliance and fascination. It is a little 
ambitious. It seems to stand on tip-toe here and there with 
its desire to express the inexpressible. Still, no one but a 
poet, and a poet of true genius, could, we think, have written 
this on the coming of dawn :— 


“Oh, what if a sound should be made! 

Oh, what if a bound should be laid 

To this bow-and-string tension of beauty and silence a-spring,— 

To the bend of beauty the bow, or the hold of silence the 

string ! 

I fear me, I fear me yon dome of diaphanous gleam 

Will break as a bubble o’er-blown in a dream,— 

Yon dome of too tenuous tissues of space and of night, 

Over-weighted with stars, over-freighted with light, 

Over-sated with beauty and silence, will seem 

But a bubble that broke in a dream, 
If a bound of degree to this grace be laid, 
Or a sound or a motion made. 
But no: it is made: list! somewhere,—mystery, where ? 
In the leaves? in the air ? 

In wy heart? is a motion made: 

’Tis a motion of dawn, like a flicker of shade on shade. 

In the leaves ’tis palpable: low multitudinous stirring 

Upwinds through the woods; the little ones, softly conferring, 

Have settled my lord ’s to be looked for; so; they are still; 

But the air and my heart and the earth are a-thrill,— 

And look where the wild duck sails round the bend of the river,— 

And look where a passionate shiver 

Expectant is bending the blades 
Of the marsh-grass in serial shimmers and shades,— 
And invisible wings, fast fleeting, fast fleeting, 

Are beating 

The dark overhead as my heart, beats,—and steady and free 
Is the ebb-tide flowing from marsh to sea— 

(Run home, little streams, 

With your lapfulls of stars and dreams) ,— 
And a sailor unseen is hoisting a-peak, 
For list, down the inshore curve of the creek 

How merrily flutters the sail,— 

And lo, in the East! Will the East unveil ? 

The East is unveiled, the East hath confessed 

A flush: ’tis dead; ’tis alive: ’tis dead, ere the West 

Was aware of it: nay, ’tis abiding, ’tis unwithdrawn : 

Have a zare, sweet Heaven! *Tis Dawn. 
Now a dream of a flame through that dream of a flush is up- 
rolled : 

To the zenith ascending, a dome of undazzling gold 
Is builded, in shape as a bee-hive, from out of the sea: 
The hive is of gold undazzling, but oh, the Bee, 

The star-fed Bee, the build-fire Bee, 

Of dazzling gold is the great Sun-Bee 

That shall flash from the hive-hole over the sea.” 

Let us add that Lanier has plenty of humour. Amongst 
what he called the “ Dialect Poems,” there are several brim-full 
of it,—as, for example, the first of the series, which he calls 
“A Florida Ghost.” 

Lanier died so early that he did not really show us more 
than the bud of his genius; but if he had lived ten years longer, 
he would, we believe, have ranked high among English poets, 
and probably above every American poet of the past. As it 
is, we think there is more of genius in this volume than in all 
Poe’s poems, or all Longfellow’s, or all Lowell’s (the humorous 
poems excepted) ; and the poetry is, we think, of the kind that 
gains on us with familiarity, instead of losing ground. 


LORD HOUGHTON.* 
Ir these charming volumes were but a little smaller, they 
would make perfect reading for a lazy day. They are more 





* The Life, Letters, and Friendships of Richard Monckton Milnes, Furst Lord 
Houghton. By T. Wemyss Reid. London: Cassell and Co, 
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interesting than most novels, and fuller of good stories than 
any jest-book. Mr. Wemyss Reid has done his work admirably, 
has inserted nothing he should not, and omitted nothing he 
should retain; so that for once we have piquancy without ill- 
nature, and gossip which will neither raise scandal nor give 
pain. The Life is a perfect répertoire of anecdotes, almost 
invariably of interest, which turn up in the most unexpected 
way. Who would have expected this little apergu into the 
Queen’s influence over Church patronage? The Dean of 
Windsor told us, writes Lord Houghton to his wife in 1868, 
“that Oxford would have had London but that Dizzy strongly 
opposed, and that Dizzy’s candidate for Canterbury was —, 
the foolishest creature on the Bench. He told us the sharpest 
Bishopmaking the Queen ever had was when she rejected 
Waldegrave for York, and Lord Palmerston told her she 
knew nothing about it, and she answered, ‘No more do you,’ 
and she named your Ebor.” Not perhaps the absolute best 
illustration of her Majesty’s judgment. Or this extraordinary 
side-glimpse into a cynical side of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 
nature such as does not peep out even in his memoirs, and is 
entirely absent from his stories —“ TI have a letter from Haw- 
thorne, the author of The Scarlet Letter, from Boston, in 
which he says that he ‘could not have conceived anything so 
delightful as civil war,’ and deeply regrets that his youth was 
cast in a quiettime. ‘Who cares,’ he adds, ‘ about the amount 
of blood and treasure? Men must die, even if not pierced 
by bullets; and gunpowder is the most exciting of luxuries. 
Emerson breathes slaughter as fiercely as any of us.” Or 
this direct account of the effect of Pitt’s eloquence by Mr. 
Pemberton Milnes, who was as a young man entranced by the 
marvellous orator, who, for all his majesty, would now, we 
suspect, bore people not a little P— 

“The highest impression imparted to me by words spoken was 

by those which I heard from Mr. Pitt, whose form is even now 
distinctly before me. His powers were of a mighty order, for 
none heard him without an absorbing interest, which is proof 
conclusive. You felt you had been charmed in the listening ; it 
was even to that which you had been thinking of within yourself. 
There was the secret in his elocution as it is in the antique—in 
debate caught on the moment he saw intuitively into the minds of 
his hearers, he identified himself with them and impersonated 
their prevailing thought, which they with rapture heard in his 
gorgeous language. In his periods of majestic correctness, and 
sometimes so elaborate as to take two minutes in the delivery, he 
never turned from or broke in upon the one impression which he 
felt was pervading the assembly; all was subordinated to its 
development—and yet tantalising in expressing it—protracting as 
though to be surer of it—after an interval of breathless suspense, 
he then unfurled its full display, like that of Cesar’s mantle, at 
the instant of intensest expectation. They voted in delirium. He 
was the consummate master of his art, and the greatest leader the 
Commons ever had or ever will have.” 
The book is full of such things. Lord Houghton appears in 
his letters as that most delightful of acquaintances, a gossip 
who takes trouble and is accurate; and though never ill- 
natured, unless his pride in himself as poet was wounded, 
when he could, if necessary, be savage—his snub to Mr. 
Edmund Yates, for example, p. 258, Vol. IT., was almost brutal 
—he did not care a straw whether his story told for or against 
his acquaintance. He knew everybody, he was interested 
about everybody to an unaccountable degree, and he seems to 
have written about everybody to a few intimates,—his wife, his 
aunt, Miss C. Milnes—“ Caroline,” as he calls her for short— 
his friend Sir C. J. MacCarthy, best known, perhaps, as a suc- 
cessful Governor of Ceylon; or, later, a Liverpool merchant of 
literary tastes, Mr. Henry Bright. No wonder a collection of 
his lettersis also a collection of “ana,” quite fascinating to any 
ene who knows literature or politics or society, and is at all 
weary of reading heavier things. Here and there, there is a 
letter or a bit of narrative which should be left out in a smaller 
edition, because it is too nearly a string of names; but for the 
most part, every page is full of meat,—sweetbread, be it under- 
stood, and not meat from the joint. 


For perhaps the oddest thing about the book is, that while it 
will distinctly raise the general impression of Lord Houghton’s 
character, displaying in it, as Mr. Reid does, proof positive of 
a kindness so unusual as to rise from a negative into a positive 
and rare virtue, it will not, we fancy, raise the popular notion 
of his abilities. Men knew that he was a poet of considerable 
merit, a poet who could describe some of the permanent 
emotions with an exquisitely easy grace, a prose-writer of 
taste and feeling, and an orator who outside Parliament 
could occasionally be exceedingly felicitous; but there was an 
idea also that in politics he was a man of the shrewdest 





judgment, who was passed over by successive Premiers because: 
they could not believe that an accomplished littérateur had in 
him sufficient of the statesman. Mr. Wemyss Reid, who is no- 
adulator of his subject, even underrating his claims as poet, 
evidently thinks this, and we have been at some pains to find 
justification for his opinion. We can detect none at all. Lord 
Houghton probably did good work in carrying his Act estab. 
lishing reformatories for juvenile offenders, though we have- 
heard that questioned by philanthropists, who doubt the ex. 

pediency of concentrating the essence of viciousness into 

pauper schools; but we can find no proof that he was a states.. 
man even in the department he most affected. He thought of 

himself that he should make an admirable Secretary for: 
Foreign Affairs, and was aggrieved that the Under-Secretary- 

ship was not offered to him; but of special capacity for such 

office we detect no trace. He knew the personages of the 

Continent, it is true, as familiar friends, and understood their 

characters more or less; but he scarcely ever judges proba- 

bilities correctly, and never, in this book at least, gives us a 

notion of an original or a wise line of policy. His remarks 

about Prussia and her King in the period of the Crimean 

War, read by the light of subsequent events, sound almost 

foolish, and though he took with some passion the right side 

in the American War, we suspect that the following nonsense, 

which is the quintessence of the stupid “ society” talk of the 

day, struck himself as he wrote it as entirely true. He writes 

on October 24th, 1862, to Sir C. J. MacCarthy, what at all 

events seems to be a deliberate opinion :— 

“ The lower civilisation, as represented by the South, is much 
braver and cunninger and daringer than the cultivated shop- 
keeper of the North. It is just as if the younger sons of the Irish 
and Scotch nobility were turned loose against the bourgeoisie of 
Leeds. They would kill the men, and run away with the women, 
and fire the houses before the respectables knew where they were, 
or had learned the goose-step. And then the rebels will found 
such a jolly republic, with little work, and plenty of quadroons, 


and everything pleasant. I shall not be surprised to see the slave- 
trade going briskly before you and I retire.” 


That is just what a Cavalier would have said of the Round- 
heads,—before they beat him. He talked about the Mormons 
—perhaps in a spirit of bedevilment—to General Grant in 
such a strain that the President told him, rather “ grimly,” as 
he notes, that he would make him next Governor of Utah; 
and though he was attached to Greece, he had that popular 
“upper-ten ” notion of the Turks as pleasant gentlemen which 
has so repeatedly made English policy go wrong. Mr. Reid 
himself admits that in Parliament he showed the unexpected 
defect of pomposity—he had funny momentary proclivities to 
this that were visible as by flashes even in his writing—and that 
is, of all foibles, the worst in an Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, whose especial duty, until very serious business is 
on hand, is to minimise all discussions. We question, even, if 
he would have made a good Ambassador, for though la reine 
rouge, the over-bright Queen Sophia of Holland, understood and 
liked him, he would, we suspect, have irritated most Foreign 
Secretaries as he did the American President. He liked to 
startle as well as to amuse and please, and startling Ambas- 
sadors does not pay. The truth is, that Lord Beaconsfield 
understood him, as he understood most men with whom he 
ever came in intimate contact, thoroughly; and his celebrated 
description of Monckton Milnes was so true, that we cannot 
resist the temptation to quote part of it :— 


“Mr. Vavasour was a social favourite, a poet, and a real poet, 
quite a troubadour, as well as a Member of Parliament; travelled, 
sweet-tempered, and good-hearted, very amusing and very clever. 
With catholic sympathies and an eclectic turn of mind, Mr. 
Vavasour saw something good in everybody and everything, 
which is certainly amiable, and perhaps just, but disqualifies a 
man in some degree for the business of life, which requires for its 
conduct,a certain degree of prejudice. Mr. Vavasour’s breakfasts 
were renowned. Whatever your creed, class, or merit—one might 
almost add, your character—you were a welcome guest at his 
matutinal meal, provided you were celebrated. That qualification, 
however, was rigidly enforced. Individuals met at his hospitable 
house who had never met before, but who for years had been 
cherishing in solitude mutual detestation with all the irritable 
exaggeration of the literary character. ..... A real philosopher, 
alike from his genial disposition, and from the influence of his 
rich and various information, Vavasour moved amid the strife, 
sympathising with every one; and perhaps, after all, the philan- 
thropy which was his boast was not untinged by a dash of 
humour, of which rare and charming quality he possessed no in- 
considerate portion. Vavasour liked to know everybody who was 
known, and to see everything which ought to be seen. His life 
was a gyration of energetic curiosity, an insatiable whirl of 





social celebrity. There was not a congregation of sages and 
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hilosophers in any part of Europe which he did not attend as a 
brother. He was present at the camp of Kalisch in his Yeomanry 
uniform, and assisted at the festivals of Barcelona in an Andalusian 
‘acket. He was everywhere and at everything; he had gone 
down in a diving bell, gone up in a balloon. As for his acquaint- 
ances, he was welcomed in every land; his universal sympathies 
seemed omnipotent. Emperor and king, Jacobin and Carbonari, 
alike cherished him. He was the steward of Polish balls, and the 
vindicator of Russian humanity; he dined with Louis Philippe 
and gave dinners to Louis Blanc.” 

The “ good heart ” was something more, much more ; witness 
Lord Houghton’s really beautiful conduct to Hood, whose 
irritable pride he soothed when in deep poverty, by slaving 
gratis for his magazine, instead of sending cheques; to David 
Gray, the Scotch poet, who wrote “The Luggie,” and who would 
have tired out any other mortal with fretfulness born of disease, 
and with that curious imperiousness in making requests which 
is the characteristic not so much of the literary suppliant as 
of all who ask; and to Coomara Samy, the lad from Ceylon, 
whom he not only nursed like a brother, but interpreted 
favourably—and rightly, as it turned out—because of his 
perpetual self-pity. Lord Houghton’s humour, too, and his 
appreciation of humour, went deeper than Lord Beaconsfield 
imagined. The letters are full of both, but no letter quite 
strikes us like some of the extracts from Lord Houghton’s 
Commonplace-Book, in which he recorded sometimes his own 
thoughts, sometimes those of other people. Look at these :— 


“The solitude of Hanover is such that Zimmermann himself 
could not stand it—and died there.” 

“In Germany all the books are in sheets, and all the beds 
without.” 

“ Humboldt to myself: ‘Moi qui suis le pére éternel de tous les 
voyageurs.’” 

“The Princess of Prussia the best princess on any stage.” 

“The late Prince of Schwarzburg Sondershausen, hearing that 
a deputation was coming to ask for a Constitution, telling them he 
would address them from a window, appearing with a double- 
barrelled gun, and declaring he would shoot whoever said anything 
to displease him. (They have one now under his son, which met 
the other day, and dispersed in three days, having voted money to 
build a new palace).” 

“ Providence seems to have surrounded death with so much pain 
and so many circumstances of horror and repugnance in order to 
prevent men from loving it too well, and embracing it too eagerly 
as a refuge from the vicissitude and vacancy of life.” 

“Louis Philippe of Ireland, ‘C’est une maladie incurable, mais 
jamais mortelle.’ ” 

“ Guizot, at Stafford House, speaking of the political security of 
England, Madame de Liéven from the other end of the table, ‘ That 
is precisely what you said to me the day before the Revolution.’ 
M. Guizot going on to say that it was singular that the country 
with the most liberty should be the only one to escape a revolu- 
tion. ‘You forget Russia,’ said Madame Liéven. M. Guizot 
replying that it was still more singular that the two countries— 
the most and the least free—should have escaped. ‘Ce qui montre 
combien était pitoyable votre politique du juste milieu.’ ” 

“<«Tf Christ were to come to London now, He would not be 
crucified. Ohno! He would be lionised, asked out to dinner to 
hear the strange things He had got to say, and the bettermost 
people would wonder that a man who could be so sensible on some 
points should be so foolish on others, would wish he were a little 
more practical, and so on.’”’ 

“ «Keats is a miserable creature, hungering after sweets which 

he can’t get; going about saying, “I am so hungry; I should so 
like something pleasant.” ’”’ 
The last is from Carlyle, not Lord Houghton, and is perhaps 
the most terse description of a certain kind of literary man 
that was ever written. Carlyle’s liking for his friend was 
genuine, but was tinged with something of the contempt he 
was apt to feel for the luxurious. He would have felt that 
less had he known what to us, amidst these thousand pages of 
anecdote, jest, and subtle remark, is of all stories the most 
surprising, indicating in Lord Houghton a quality of fortitude 
for which few of his friends, we fancy, would have given him 
credit. 


“A few weeks later (when quite a old man) he met with 
a serious accident. He was staying at Lord Rosebery’s house 
near Epsom, and during the night fell from his bed and 
fractured the collar-bone. The account he gave me was that 
he had dreamed that he was being pursued by Mr. Gladstone 
in a hansom-cab, and that in his struggle to escape from 
him he had fallen on the floor. No more striking instance 
of that rare physical courage which he possessed, that power 
of endurance which many a stronger man might have envied, 
could have been given than that which he offered at this time. In 
spite of his broken collar-bone, and the acute pain it caused him, 
he travelled from Epsom to Fryston, took part in a meeting of 
magistrates, and transacted other business, only placing himself 
in the hands of the doctor on his return to town, where he was 
staying with Lady Galway, at her house at Rutland Gardens. 
Even when he was closely confined to the house by the doctor’s 





orders, his old spirit asserted itself, and he received with delight 
the friends who came to see him.” 


Mr. Wemyss Reid’s book has at least one quality of art in 
a high degree. It gives pleasure. 





MAJOR CLARKE ON FORTIFICATION.* 

TEN years ago we reviewed Major Clarke’s masterly study of 
The Siege of Plevna, which formed a volume of the Pro- 
fessional Papers of the Royal Engineer Institute for 1880, 
and which, it is to be regretted, has not as yet had a wider 
circulation. In his preface, Major Clarke pointed particularly 
to three great lessons taught by Osman’s magnificent defence, 
—the slight results produced by the Russian artillery on the 
Plevna earthworks, the tremendous losses caused by the rapid 
and distant rifle-fire of the Turks, and the great development 
of defensive power thus and otherwise obtained from their 
hurriedly improvised works. Much study since of ancient and 
modern sieges, and personal observation of the more important 
experiments at home and abroad of cannon against earth and 
iron, have confirmed the lessons taught by the inexpugnable 
Turk, and shown how they may be yet further developed and 
expanded. The result is a treatise written with singular 
clearness, knowledge, and force, on a subject hitherto too 
often treated with bewildering technicality, and which we do 
not hesitate to say is the most important addtion to British 
military literature since General Hamley’s Operations of War 
was published. 

Permanent fortification, even in the days of Vauban, 
opposed to poor powder and light artillery, had yet little to 
show for itself in the way of results. Major Clarke has care- 
fully tabulated the sieges of the wars of Marlborough and 
Eugene, and found that, excepting Toulon and Turin, which 
were successfully defended, all the other twenty-nine strong 
places—beginning with Cazal in 1695, and ending with 
Philipsbourg in 1734—fell, the average duration of a siege 
being only thirty-four days. It is well noted, in the case of 
Turin, that the Duke of Savoy used up two millions of fascines 
in supplementary earthworks, and that at Toulon the perma- 
nent defences were below the average, but were augmented by 
new field-works. Not the least instructive part of Major 
Clarke’s book to professional students will be the appendices 
containing similar analytical tables of the sieges of the 
Peninsular War and of the Franco-German War of 1870,—of 
which last war it may be, without much exaggeration, said that 
all the great fortified places of France simply served as traps 
in which to shut up her best soldiers until time enabled the 
Germans to starve or shell them into surrender. It was to his 
contemporaries somewhat difficult to understand Wellington’s 
often complained-of prejudice against engineers and gunners. 
Perhaps he hardly realised himself, we do not think he ever 
expressed, his sense of the waste of time and force involved in 
conducting war, as he felt obliged to do,in conformity with 
ancient tradition, by a series of sieges in a country studded 
with small walled towns. But, at all events, he set to the 
ages the great object-lesson of the engineer’s art in his ever- 
memorable instructions to Colonel Fletcher of October, 1809. 
Here, Major Clarke well says,— 

“The Duke of Wellington showed genius of the highest order, 
and there is nothing in all his career which evinces more inde- 
pendence and originality of thought than the conception of the 
lines of Torres Vedras. If the idea violated some cherished 
principles, so also did the works. A line 29 miles long was 
held by a force providing only about 1,600 men per mile. Flank 
defence of ditches, attempted in a few of the earlier redoubts, was 
given up altogether, the traces being based on the ground alone. 
The redoubts did not flank each other, and were in many cases 
more than a mile apart. Yet Massena did not even attempt to 
attack the position, and there can be no doubt whatever that he 
was right.” 

Tt was, in truth, as we now look back to it,as great a lesson in 
the art of natural fortification as fighting in line was in that 
of tactics. 

Major Clarke has carefully studied the sieges of the 
American Civil War. On that unadorned continent there 
were no towering keeps of monumental architecture, tempting 
doom from the first gunners who made real use of rifled 
artillery. The American engineer lay low, took nature as he 
found it, and improved its smiling face to meet the occasion. 
“ Never before,” says Major Clarke, “ was so much originality 





* Fortification: its Past Achievements, Recent Development, and Future Pro- 
gress. By Major G. Sydenham Clarke, C.M.G., Royal Engineers, With 56 
Illustrations, London: John Murray. 
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displayed during a period of hostilities, and Europe owes 

much to the ingenuity evolved at this time of dire national 
necessity. The authorship has not in all cases been adequately 
acknowledged, and we have since re-invented some of the 
commonplaces of the Transatlantic operations.” He succinctly 
describes the sieges of Fort Pulaski, Forts Henry, Donelson, 
and Wagner, Vicksburg, Fort Fisher—(“ probably the heaviest 
bombardment on record:” on Christmas Eve, 1864, “ Admiral 
Porter shelled the work with 33 vessels, the average rate of 
fire being 115 projectiles per minute ;” yet, after he had spent 
all his shot in the course of Christmas Day, the place was 
considered “ substantially uninjured as a defensive position ”’) 
—and Petersburg, “ the Confederate Sebastopol ;” and Atlanta, 
which Sherman promised he would make “too hot to be 
endured,” but which he never ventured to assault, and which 
Hood, after an unshaken defence, successfully evacuated. 
Thus, says Major Clarke, “the provisional works of Atlanta 
made a resistance of forty-one days, and served their purpose 
as forts quite as perfectly as the most costly erections copied 
from Antwerp would have done.” 

During the Franco-German War, twenty-four fortresses 
were attacked, of which one, Bitsch, was never taken, and six 
made no real resistance. The average duration of the defence 
in the other cases was forty-one days,—or, excluding Paris 
and Metz, only thirty-three days. But “the French fortresses 
were, almost without exception, defended by the rifle alone ;” 
and at Paris particularly, “the low command and comparative 
invisibility of the works constructed after the investment” 
gave them great advantages over the ponderous scientific 
structures on which Louis Philippe spent so many millions of 
money. It has been already suggested how Plevna condenses 
and enforces the same lessons. 

At this point it is a natural question to ask how far these 
lessons have been applied to our own works of fortification. 
Major Clarke truly says we were in a far more favourable 
position when the recent defences of England were designed, 
and the works of her great foreign fortresses revised, than 
the engineers of the fortifications of Paris were in 1840. The 
new artillery had been rapidly brought to a high state of per- 
fection mainly through the inventive skill of English civilians 
like Armstrong and Whitworth. Our soldiers had taken part 
in one of the greatest sieges the earth has seen. There was 
no end of money, and no unwillingness to spend it. The result 
is accurately described in these crisp and perhaps uncon- 





sciously caustic sentences :— 

“Taken as a whole, the guiding principle of these works seems | 

to have been to provide large enclosures secure against assault—so | 
long as they were not subjected to the fire of siege-guns. As fighting 
positions, many of these forts cannot be described or criticised ; 
since as regards the essentials of such positions, judged by the 
experience of Sebastopol, they remain to be completed. The measure 
of security against assault—not preceded by an artillery attack— 
reaches the highest standard which the most exacting theory would 
be likely to demand; but this ideal was only attained by an ex- 
penditure so heavy as to cause a reaction, which prevented the 
defences themselves from being properly finished.” 
The italics are ours. The spirit of Ethelred the Unready 
seems to have had more influence on English history than is 
generally acknowledged. In fine, Major Clarke feelingly 
admits that “some of these works might have been designed 
by clever cadets, quick to recognise the niceties of technical 
artifice; but unable, from sheer immaturity of thought and 
want of study, to grasp the broader aspects of the science in 
its relation to war.” This is comforting. Happily, we have 
reverted to the wisdom of our ancestors in such matters, and 
may find, if the “silver streak ” is ever crossed, in some Danes’ 
mound or aboriginal barrow, promptly supplemented by the 
navvy’s cunning spade, a vastly superior fighting-screen to 
bastion or caponier or battlemented wall. 

There is an extremely able critical chapter on the recent 
proposals of General Brialmont, Colonel Schumann, and other 
foreign engineers, to use iron alone, or in combination with 
earth and concrete, in fortification. Major Clarke has no faith 
in these new methods, and contends that the experiments at 
Bucharest and elsewhere have been quite inconclusive as to 
their merits. The real increase of force of the defence will, he 
strongly holds, consist instead in the magazine rifle, and in 
high-angle fire from rified howitzers and mortars. The machine- 
gun must also be regarded as a most important addition to the 
power of the defence :— 

“The fire of the Maxim gun delivering about 700 bullets per 
minute can be entirely directed by one man, who need not 





show more than his head (easily shielded) above the parapet, 
the feed being tended by another man completely covered, 
The gun may even be controlled by signals given from an 
observing station to a man completely covered. In the special] 
qualities of the automatic gun, there is a distinct advantage 
to the defence arising from the fact that an intense frontal fire 
can be suddenly developed by a few sentries without waiting for 
the complete manning of the parapets by the garrison of a work 
sheltered in their casemates.” 

Smokeless powder will, he holds, probably add another 
distinct advantage to the defence. Smoke affords cover to 
the advancing attack. It may shroud the defenders when 
clear aim is essentially required. On both these points the 
defence certainly gains. Whether the besieger may not 
benefit by the increased invisibility of his batteries, remains 
to be seen. In regard to the effect of the new explosives, such 
as the French mélinite, Major Clarke does not share the alarm 
commonly felt, and derides the idea lately expressed by a 
military rhetorician that it may be possible to “clear the 
Channel by picrates.” He says their destructive effect 
against masonry will no doubt be great, but the important 
experiments at Lydd showed no increase of results against 
earthworks. It remains to be ascertained what will be the 
shock-effect of such explosives upon men. The horrible 
possibility has been alleged that a whole battalion may he 
asphyxiated in an instant through concussion of the air or 
some analogous effect, caused by the explosion of a single 
dynamite shell. Long may the problem occupy an undisturbed 
place in the realm of theory! But, while somewhat doubtful of 
the effect of high explosives in siege operations, Major Clarke 
entertains a very favourable opinion of the Zalinski pneumatic 
dynamite-gun as a weapon for coast-defence. One of these 
guns has lately been bought by the Government of Victoria, 
and is now at Shoeburyness awaiting trial. The American 
experiments show that great accuracy of aim can be attained 
with this terrible weapon, which can fire a shell containing 
600 lb. of blasting gelatine over 2,000 yards. It is expected 
that such a shell exploded on a ship would destroy, and if 
exploded at all near, would disable it. 

Space forbids more than a mere reference to the interesting 
and valuable chapters on coast-defence, in which the study of 
the bombardment of Alexandria contains remarkable lessons. 
Major Clarke holds that had the Egyptian gunners known 
how to handle their rifled guns as well as they did the smooth- 
bores, the ships would have been defeated without difficulty. 
In conclusion, we may quote the few simple and weighty sen- 
tences in which our author summarises the argument of his 
book :— 

“The principles which it has been sought to lay down may be ex- 
pressed in a few words. The fortification which has given the most 
brilliant results in the past has been that of the soldier, not the pro- 


| fessor. Take the best of that fortification, and carefully preserving 


all that conferred such great advantages upon it, add everything 
which time, both for labour and thought, renders possible. A 
Plevna thus completed, properly armed and fully organised, will 
fulfil all the requirements of defence; and whatever may be the 
advances in the weapons of attack, can never become either so 
hopelessly inadequate, or so difficult to renovate, as now are most 
of the masterpieces of the schoolmen.” 


SOME JAPANESE NOTES. 


THOUGH this book is the production of one of the most 
learned of Japanese scholars, it makes no pretension to be a 
work of scholarship. It is, indeed, in great measure, a com- 
pilation of variorun opinions on Japanese matters, the 
matters themselves often important enough, but the notes 
upon them somewhat of the slightest. The book, however, is 
not intended for the scholar, but for the more intelligent 
general reader who wants to know something authentic about 
Japan, and especially, we should suppose, for the “ globe- 
trotter”’ who intends to print his impressions, and is desirous 
of avoiding the ridiculous errors into which most of the 
fraternity tumble. To such the volume is indispensable. 
Among its other merits, not the least is the sort of authori- 
tative condemnation it involves of the curious japonolatry 
which is current in some literary and artistic circles where 
better judgment would be looked for. The truth is, as might 


| have been surmised a priori, that the Japanese, like other 


nations, have virtues and vices of their own. Under the title 
“Japanese People”—the contents are arranged alpha- 
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betically—the opinion of a host of writers on the national 
character are quoted, and are by no means all favour- 
able. Perhaps the most eulogistic is that of the Rev. 
Ww. E. Griffis, who writes that “in moral character the 
average Japanese is frank, honest, faithful, kind, gentle, 
courteous, confiding, affectionate, filial, loyal.” All this is 
true; but are Frenchmen, or Germans, or Italians not also 
honest, kind, affectionate, &c.? Praise of this kind is of a 
common-form character, and valueless. Sir Rutherford Alcock 
is the only writer quoted by Mr. Chamberlain who has seized 
upon the true differentia of the Japanese mind. “In nothing,” 
he says in the preface to his Two Years in the Capital of the 
Tycoon, still one of the best of the very few really good 
modern books on Japan, “are the Japanese to be more 
admired than for the wonderful genius they display in arriving 
at the greatest possible results with the simplest means, 
and the smallest possible expenditure of time or labour and 
material.” : 

In preferring the works of the Ukiyo, or popular school, best 
represented by Hokusai, to the laboured imitations of Chinese 
art, the conventional pictures of Buddhist legends, and the 
dexterous but merely decorative bird-and-flower compositions 
which delight most European collectors, Mr. Chamberlain is, 
we think, perfectly justified. But fully to appreciate Hokusai, 
one must not only have lived in Japan, but have lived there 
under the Bakufu, when you could not have walked ten yards 
along a Yedo street, or a mile along the Tokaido without wit- 
nessing various dramas of actual life that bore witness to the 
fidelity, the humour, and the pathos of his fertile and inde- 
fatigable pencil,—he lived to the age of nearly ninety, and 
drawings of his are extant, executed only a.year or two before 
his death, that show no trace of failure in his powers. 

The theatre in Japan has a double interest. It is the 
one thing in the country that has remained practically un- 
changed amidst the political topsy-turvydom of the last 
thirty years. And, as Mr. Chamberlain justly remarks, it 
is the only place where the life of Old Nippon can be now 
studied,—or, at all events, a fairly accurate semblance of it. 
Some of the articles in the volume we would willingly have 
sacrificed for a more adequate treatment than is actually vouch- 
safed of such a subject as this. The né, or lyrical dramas of 
medieval times, still occasionally performed, were in many 
respects strikingly similar to the old Greek drama. They 
strictly preserved the three unities, and they were unaided 
by any kind of scenic adjunct whatever. The performances 
took place in the open air (the very word for “theatre,” 
shiba-i means sitting amid the grass), the actors often 
wore masks, and a pious thought ran through them all. 
It was not until the sixteenth century that comedies 
and tragedies like those of the present day were put on 
the stage. Curiously enough, though under the Bakufu 
women were not allowed to act, it was to two women, O Kuni 
and O Tsi, that the modern Japanese theatre owes its existence. 
Of plays there are two categories,—historical pieces, mostly of 
a tragical cast, and sewa-mono, or “ world-talk ” pieces, 
comedies. Of the former, the most famous is Chiushingura, 
founded on the story of the Forty-seven Ronins; and another 
based on the adventures of Kokusen-ya, who expelled the 
Dutch from Formosa in the latter half of the seventeenth 
century. For both tragedies and comedies, the Japanese stage 
is well supplied with scenery and properties, though the scenery 
is often rudimentary,—a door standing for a house, a tree for 
a forest, and so forth. The acting is often, especially in the 
comedies, extremely good. Up to the restoration almost, the 
actors were held in a contempt greater even than what the 
wearers of the buskin had to put up with in the days of 
Moliére. In official censuses, they were enumerated, not as 
ten actors, twenty actors, and so on, but as ten beasts of 
actors, twenty beasts of actors; and no “gentleman” would 
have condescended to attend these performances unless naibun 
—i.e., incognito—a device doubtless often resorted to. 


Whatever may be the virtues of the Japanese, courtesy to 
women is not one of them. No one can have resided in Japan 
without having been frequently shocked by the entire lack of 
consideration with which women are treated. According to 
Mr. Chamberlain, no great improvement has taken place so 
far in the behaviour of men to the weaker sex. Girl, wife, 
sister, mother, she is always under tutelage, slavishly subject 
to father, husband, brother, even to her own son,—worst of 
all, to her mother-in-law. A crowd of duties are diligently 








inculecated upon her, but all have reference to the comfort 
and glory of the man; while he is taught to regard her merely 
as a toy or a drudge, to be put aside when done with, if he 
likes. The adoption to some extent of European dress has 
led to a slight improvement in her lot: when dressed 4 la 
japonaise, she must enter a room humbly after her husband ; 
but when in European costume, she enjoys the precedence 
naturally due to her weakness and grace. 

Among the many crazes of young Japan—an amusing list 
of them is given under the title “ Fashionable Crazes ”—is the 
desire to write English poetry. The following specimen seems 
to show, however, that English is found to be but an imper- 
fect means of expression by the vates sacer of New Japan. It 
appeared in September, 1886, in a magazine published at 
Tokyo by some Japanese students, and rivals the best efforts 
of the Anglicised babu :— 

“HER GLEE. 
The purest flame, the hottest heat, 
Is Woman’s Power over earth ; 
Which mighty black and pale down beat 
And made the Eden, place of birth. 


Of what ? of what ? can thou tell me ? 
A birth of Noble, High, Value— 
The station He destined for thee— 
Of woman, mother, Social Glue.” 
It would spoil the effect to quote the remainder. We wish 
we had space to give an account of the next article, on “ Porce- 
lain and Pottery,” by Captain Brinkley, R.A., by far the most 
learned authority on the subject, as Mr. Chamberlain justly 
terms him. Collectors must turn to the book itself, but it may 
be worth while mentioning here that Japanese keramic art 
dates from the beginning of the seventeenth century, and that 
its period of finest production was from 1750 to 1830. 





THE NITRATE-FIELDS OF CHILI* 
Dr. RussELL was on the point of starting for Egypt in 
February, 1889, when chance altered his destination from 
Cairo to Valparaiso, and he was invited to join Colonel North’s 
party in the ‘Galicia,’ and report on the Nitrate-Fields of 
Tarapacd. The thirst for strange lands was still strong 
upon the writer, he tells us, and, never having been further south 
on the Pacific seaboard than Panama, he looked forward with 
pleasure to the Straits of Magellan and the South American 
Republics which have a history, and perhapsalsoafuture. Nor 
did the Straits disappoint Dr. Russell. Luckily, it was a fine 
day when the ‘ Galicia’ threaded the famous passage,—a rare 
event in those latitudes, which merit the description in “The 
Ancient Mariner,”— 
« And now there came both mist and snow, 
And it grew wondrous cold,” 

for the climate of Tierra del Fuego consists chiefly of these 
elements, and it is no libel to call such a climate inhospitable. At 
Cape Froward, the southernmost point—as it may be necessary 
to remind our readers—of the continent, the travellers beheld 
with “pity and wonder,’ some Fuegians in canoes. Those 
who winter, by preference in the South of France or Egypt, 
will read perhaps the description we quote, and drop the 
“starting ” tear :— 

«“ A woman with straight black hair, white teeth, and dancing 
black eyes, quite naked to the loins, sat in the stern of the frail 
craft of plank and bark, with a child in her lap, handling a clumsy, 
ill-shaped paddle ;' at her feet there crouched a child of some three 
years old, naked and apparently quite contented, and burning 
embers placed on the stones, which served as ballast. Another 
woman sat on a thwart, and plied her oar with one hand, while 
she held out the other towards the ship, holding up a couple of 
otter-skins, and asking for largesse, and her appeals were enforced 
by shrill screams for ‘ Bacca! bacca!’ from her companions. A 
man in a white hat, ragged blue frock coat and trousers, supplied 
a falsetto to the chorus of the women. ..... One of our party, 
an old Straits traveller, was shocked at their degenerate assump- 
tion of clothing, scant as it was. ‘In my time they had nota 
stitch on them!’ ” 

Yet they were happy and contented, and the only physique 
that seemed wanting in muscle and thin, was that of the man, 
who had as many garments on as a somewhat heavily dressed 
Central African potentate. Some clothes were given them, 
but these (with the exception of a smoking-cap!) they stowed 
away. One wonders what for; if there are no pawnbrokers, 
and the Tierra del Fuegians dislike clothes, they can be of 
little use as barter. The scenery of the Straits, Dr. Russell 





* A Visit to Chile and the Nitrate-Fields of Taropacd, &c. By William Howard 
Russell, LL.D. With Illustrations by Melton Prior. London: J, 8. Virtue and 
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declares, is worth the journey from Europe; certainly it must 
be very grand, and rather awful :— 

“It was our good luck to see the beautiful combination of 
mighty alp ; of glaciers, fringed by moraines, fed by icy mountain- 
breasts thousands of feet above, melting in the waters of 
innumerable creeks ; of primeval forest clothing the sides of lake- 
like inlets up to the verge of the eternal snow-fields—which has 
no rival in the world. We could look into the blue crevasses up 
awful valleys lost in recesses of rock and ice, and watch the 
cataracts that fell into unknown gulfs hidden in clouds of mist, 
mile after mile, from early morn till night fell.” 

The party disembarked at Coronel, a Chilian port, a little 
to the north’ of Aranco Bay, which, however, is apparently 
not known to geographical gentlemen. A chapter is devoted 
to the Aranco coal-field, and the railway which is to develop it, 
by Dr. Russell, not from his own experience—he was unwell 
at the time—but from a trustworthy source. We gather 
from what is said, that the right to mine enormous estates 
has been granted to Companies and individuals, and that 
there is no lack of enterprise. Certainly the Chilian Govern- 
ment has been most generous in making concessions to 
foreigners ; some day there will be a reaction,—signs of it 
are beginning to show already. The English have had the 
lion’s share in promoting enterprise, and though the State is 
grateful for foreign capital, it will have to listen to its own 
subjects. Dr. Russell says he never heard a Chilian describe 
his countrymen as the “English of South America,” though 
he goes on to speak highly of official integrity, leaving us to 
infer that either he or the Chilians consider the terms 
“English” and “honest” synonymous. It is gratifying to 
find that where governing, organising, and mechanical capacity 
are in request, an Englishman is chosen. The carrying-trade 
is largely English, the coasting-steamers of the different 
States are officered and engineered by English, and the same 
statement applies to the railways and the nitrate oficinas. 

Before journeying to Tarapacd, Dr. Russell and the party 
visited Valparaiso and Santiago, and the baths of Cauquenes, 
a health-giving Chilian Spa, where they beheld the spectacle 
of a rodeo, known to the cattle-farms of the Northern Con- 
tinent as a “round-up,” and could admire the skill of those 
hardy centaurs, the Chilian gauchos. Then, after a brief stay at 
Viiia del Mar, a pleasant suburb of Valparaiso, they continued 
their voyage to Iquique, the great nitrate port, now no 
longer Peruvian, from which they were to ascend to the 
Plateau of the Calicheras. This portion of the Chilian 
Pampas, the Pampa del Tamarugal, known as the “ Salinas,” 
lies between the sea-range, or foot-hills of the Andes, and the 
loftier inland range, and reminded the writer of nothing so 
much as the bed of the Bitter Lakes before M. de Lesseps let 
in the sea, and the Western Coast of the Red Sea. Darwin 
compared the appearance of the ground to the dirty patches 
of snow left by a thaw, and the simile, Dr. Russell declares, 
is “excellent.” This unique natural formation, it must be 
remembered, exists in the rainless region of the Pacific sea- 
board, lying between the parallels of 19° and 27° South, and 
is only possible, indeed, under that peculiar climatic condition. 
The Salinas are originally supposed to have been part of the 
coast-line, existing probably as salt-lagoons. A sudden up- 
heaval, and subsequent evaporation of the water under the 
peculiar conditions of the climate, left the beds of salt, or 
calicheras, the presence of nitrate being due to the reaction of 
carbonic acid and the seaweed and organic remains on the 
ordinary salt. There is something strikingly artificial about 
the existence of a community living, to say nothing of working, 
on the calicheras. In some parts there are wells, but in 
many others they are absolutely dependent on laboriously 
carried water; and the ports of Iquique and Pisagua have to 
be supplied by water-ships, which bring the precious liquid 
from Arica, a hundred miles away, and condensers. The fire- 
brigade of Iquique gave a practical illustration of its working 
while Dr. Russell was in evidence, and this, by the hardship 
of fate, is by far the most important municipal institu- 
tion in Chili. A fire-engine dependent on sea-borne water 
might almost be described as an anomaly. (One cannot help 
thinking how the children must have enjoyed the unwonted 
spectacle of mud.) And these seaboard towns, hemmed in 
between the sea and the “imminent” Andes, on a strip of 
land which is literally, in some cases, only a few yards in 
breadth, are threatened hourly by a danger which they can no 
more prevent than they can foresee. Temblors are as regular 
as the land and the sea breeze, and the usual time for these 
manifestations is, the writer tells us, about 7 in the morning, 





—not, we should say, a pleasant preparation for the daily task 
or the (so-called) common round. “You are significantly 
told not to shut your bedroom door, lest it should jam when a 
speedy exit is a matter of touch-and-go.” One day the 
writer felt four violent tremors, and one place, Arica, reminded 
its startled inhabitants that tferra is not always firma 
by twenty-one distinct shocks. Nor is the earthquake the only 
danger; its consequences are far more to be dreaded. The 
nature of these is apparent in a moment. When a violent 
shock is felt, the inhabitants rush out into the open, and gaze 
with fearful suspense at the sea for some minutes; if the 
waves recede, an ominous sign, a stampede takes place to 
higher ground, and is not always in time. 

The Desert of Tarapacdi, whence the supply of nitrate of 
soda comes, is between three and four thousand feet above the 
sea-level, and is the dreariest of rainless deserts, as Dr. 
Russell’s description of it above sufficiently shows. One of 
the party that rode south to inspect “ Las Lagunas,” said to 
be richer even than the Tarapaca plains, speaks of the salt-plain 
that intervened as “the dull-brown surface” “ which, flecked 
with dirty-white patches, suggested a choppy sea suddenly 
solidified.” The caliche, or rough sodium nitrate, varies from 


| a few inches to twelve feet in thickness, and is covered by a 


varying thickness of soil. It is as hard as marble, and is 
blasted by gunpowder, and the blocks broken up and separated 
from the adhering earth. These are crushed, boiled down, 
and the precipitated nitrate, when dried, is the “ nitrate” of 
commerce. The per-centage of the nitrate in the caliche varies 
from 30 to 50 per cent., and sometimes even iodate of soda is 
present from 20 to 50 per cent. “ How long will your unworked 
calicheras [some nine square miles] last ?” was the question put 
by the writer to one of the staff of the Primitiva oficina. 
“ Thirty years at the average production, fifteen or twenty if 
the utmost resources of the maquina were brought into play.” 
The Chilian Government, who derive a large revenue from the 
taxed nitrate, desire above all things the opening out of the 
salinas. The owners do not wish prices to fall, and would 
restrict the output, but they are not unanimous. Still, the 
difficulties of transport are such, that the nitrate-fields are 
not likely to be rushed, and their real extent is not well de- 
fined ; one hundred and fifty square miles would probably bea 
low estimate. Meanwhile, there are no Chilian oficinas of the 
first rank, and the Chilians have not availed themselves of the 
opportunities given them, and likely to be increased, by a 
paternal and anxious Government. The workmen are Chilians, 
Peruvians, and Bolivians, and they are good workers; but 
the capitalists are mostly English. Expropriation has been 
talked of, the writer says, and, nationally speaking, it is not 
unfair; and the cry goes up, “Chili for the Chilians!” 
Countries of a certain physical configuration produce ener- 
getic peoples; and Chili has this, and a most remarkable 
situation as well, and its people have earned a right to be 
called energetic. It remains to be seen whether they will 
take the matter into their own hands, or allow themselves to 
be buoyed up for a certain number of years by foreign enter- 
prise. 

Colonel North’s party naturally met with much hospitality, 
and Dr. Russell came away with a high opinion of the inhabi- 
tants, who if reserved, he says, are most courteous and hos- 
pitable to strangers. They have, both in their own and other 
people’s estimation, taken a high place in South American 
politics since the late war, from the outset of which, the 
writer hints, the Chilians had their eyes on the Tarapaca 
plateau. The retreat, he says, of the allies after the Battle of 
Tarapaca, across this valuable but frightful desert to Arica, 
must have been one of the “ most terrible recorded in history.” 
In the roadstead of Talacuhano, the writer anchored close to 
a famous ironclad; the fight between the ‘ Huascar,’ and the 
‘Shah’ and the ‘Amethyst,’ has not been forgotten, for it 
meant to both Chilians and Peruvians a great deal more 
than it means to us, and British prestige has suffered 
considerably, though the English residents were thankful 
enough, Dr. Russell says, that the ‘Huascar’ was not 
captured; the consequence, they firmly believed, would have 
been a general massacre. Dr. Russell, in A Visit to Chile and 
the Nitrate-Fields, conveys a fairly vivid and successful picture 
of life, as the stranger sees it, on the Pacific seaboard, assisted 
greatly, we need scarcely say, by Mr. Melton Prior’s drawings. 
His description of the remarkable industry which has sprung 
up in a hitherto lifeless desert, to supply more favoured 
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countries with an aid to agriculture which the irony of fate 
has denied to the place itself, is interesting, and both lucid 
and accurate. It is, moreover, the first attempt made to 
inform the general public on the subject, and, it may be 
presumed, the source is trustworthy. The writer, if he has 
lost some of the descriptive power which is associated with his 
name, has produced a readable book, which never becomes dull, 
and shows a clear insight into political situation and the 
attitude of the Republic of Chili, both towards its neighbours 
and those who have opened out the wealth of the Pampa del 
Tamarugal. 





SELECTIONS FROM BROWNING.* 
Turs new volume of Selections from Browning ought to receive 
a wide welcome. It is the first appearance of what may be 
called a popular edition of any of his poems, and by the ex- 
treme cheapness, as well as the convenient form and clear 
type of the book, there ought to be no question as to its 
success. The aim‘of the book is evidently to give a selection 
drawn from Browning’s shorter compositions, which shall be 
representative of his characteristic manner of thought and 
expression, without at the same time causing an undue shock 
to the ordinary reader, by including amongst the poems 
anything very unusual in obscurity or eccentricity. And 
certainly there is nothing, as far as we can judge, that can 
be complained of as in any way gratuitously unintelligible or 
uncouth. Indeed, the fault to be found is rather that there 
are poems, too representative by their force or their in- 
dividuality to be missed without serious loss, which do not 
find any place in this new collection. It is difficult to 
understand the principle of selection which has led to 
the omission of such characteristic poems as “A Death 
in the Desert,” “Saul,” “ Caliban,” “ Bishop Blougram.” 
And there are other poems, such as “ Love among the 
Ruins,” “Before and After,” “A Toccata of Galuppi,” 
that delicious bit of humour “Up in a Villa, down in the 
City,” “ Old Pictures of Florence,” and even the gay little tulip 
song, with its plaintive concluding stanza, from the Parleyings, 
which have all of them, one might almost say, a right toa 
place in such a collection as the present. If a sacrifice had to 
be made, there are some among the later poems in the volume 
which could have been more easily spared. But apart from 
these omissions, the selection has been made with considerable 
skill. Certainly few poets can be presented in such a way, 
with less risk of loss to the completeness of their thought, 
or with so little danger of fatigue to their readers by same- 
ness of style or subject. Everything that Browning has ever 
written, however varied in its outward form, and even when 
most audaciously experimental in its methods, is stamped 
with a remarkable underlying unity of thought and purpose. 
The same convictions, the same judgment and estimate of 
character, the same manner of viewing life, may be traced 
from Pauline and Paracelsus and Sordello, down to his latest 
work in Asolando, and with curiously little change or 
modification. But, at the same time, the range of choice 
which he allowed himself in character and episode, by which 
to illustrate and enforce these convictions, is astonishingly 
wide. Anything with a touch of human reality about 
it, however strange and grotesque in its form, all the odds 
and ends of character, had for him the same fascination as 
the most tragic or pathetic failures and disappointments of 
life, as the passion of love or hatred, as the steady courage 
of those who ventured all in their pursuit of truth or goodness. 
Browning’s poems contain many charming bits of description 
of Nature, marked by insight and genuine appreciation, and 
often conveyed in a phrase extraordinary in the truth and 
directness of its observation. But these pictures of the 
natural world are seldom if ever given purely for their own 
sake. They often play an important part, but they take their 
place for the most part rather as background to his figures, 
or as serving in some way to heighten the sense which 
Browning is seeking to give of the pathos or tragic im- 
portance of some situation, or as one of the influences 
which may affect or modify the development of character. 
As one turns over the pages of the Selections, one is almost 
bewildered by the sense of vivid and various human life con- 
tained in them. The eye is caught, now by some stirring bit 
of narrative,—the “ Piper of Hamelin,” the “ Ride to Ghent,” 
“ An Incident in the French Camp,” “Hervé Riel;” or by 
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some sketch of character, full of subtle analysis or suggestion, 
“Waring,” the “Bishop Orders his Tomb,” “Andrea del 
Sarto,” “The Laboratory,” “Cleon,” “My Last Duchess ;” 
or, again, by poems unfailing in melody and beauty, like 
“The Guardian Angel,” “The Boy and the Angel,” “Abt 
Vogler,” “ One Word More ;” the songs from Paracelsus and 
Pippa Passes, “ Pictor Ignotus,” “The Last Ride Together ;” 
or, again, by a picture such as “The Englishman in 
Italy,” where each point and characteristic detail of Southern 
Italian life is seized with so much delicious humour and 
certainty. And such a list, besides giving but an imperfect 
idea of Browning's versatility, does not include many of 
those poems where his deepest convictions are most finely and 
directly expressed. No book of selections could be expected to 
give an adequate idea of this aspect of Browning’s greatness, 
though there are few writings of his, even where, to all 
appearances, he is absorbed in the delineation of character, 
for its own sake, where his own belief and judgment do not 
make themselves felt. But there are poems, even in a 
volume like the present—* Rabbi ben Ezra,” “ Prospice,” “ The 
Grammarian’s Funeral,” the Epilogue to Asolando, in another 
way “ The Patriot,” or “ Instans Tyrannus ”—where Browning 
lets us see more plainly the courageous hope with which he 
faced life, his confidence in the fruitfulness of effort, his insight 
into the deeper gain that may result from what seems on the 
surface to be mere failure or disappointing incompleteness. His 
belief in the final triumph of goodness, in the reward that 
attends any sincere effort or self-sacrifice to higher aims, stands 
with unshaken confidence through all the disenchantments and 
failures which he is too clear-sighted and too honest to ignore. 
However unconventional Browning may be in the methods by 
which he seeks to enforce these convictions, the courage and 
hope which inspire them have given a fresh spring of vigour 
and a confidence to many, such as they have not found in any 
other poet of the century. 











| CURRENT LITERATURE. 


| The Nile: Notes for Travellers in Egypt. By E. A. Wallis Budge. 
| (J. Cook and Sons.)—These notes for travellers in Egypt are a 
distinct departure from the average guide-book. The traveller 
who visits Egypt for the sake of the relics of thirty dynasties 
rather than for health, naturally desires accurate historical in- 
formation in a convenient form. Mr. Wallis Budge, from his 
| position, is well qualified to give this historical food in a form easily 
assimilated. The book is profusely illustrated with hieroglyphic, 
| hieratic, and demotic characters, and the explanation of them ; so 
| that a means of studying Egyptian monuments, sufficiently 
| thorough to make it interesting, is placed within the reach of an 
| intelligent person. It is really a most useful and compact little 
guide, with its map, a small one, plans, and diagrams, and terse 
accounts of the cities of the Nile and their antiquities. The 
student will find it useful for reference, with its condensed history 
and full list of the Kings, illustrated “cartouche,” and general 
aud particular accuracy. We would advise those who intend to 
visit Egypt and make the most of their opportunities, to equip 
themselves with this handy little volume. 

Handbook of Games. Vol. I.,“ Table Games.” By Dr. William 
Pole, Major-General Drayson, Robert F. Green, and “ Berkeley.” 
(G. Bell and Sons.)—In the “ publisher’s note,” we are told there 
is still a steady demand for the first edition of this book, published 
in 1850. This revised edition is, then, most acceptable. And the 
chief reason is undoubtedly the addition of reversi, a new and 
highly scientific game. The chapters devoted to reversi problems 
will delight many; they are full of instruction, and will place 
reversion an even higher plane of popularity than it now occupies, 
and will confirm the belief of many in its scientific possibilities. 
Solitaire and some varieties of bagatelle have been added. Chess has 
been added, too, with some examples of masterpieces and a number 
of end-games. But chess, for the same reason that it was omitted in 
the first edition, can be left to take care of itself; it has already a 
vast literature. Still, it must always find a place in a handbook of 
games, and this contribution is, moreover, by Mr. Robert F. Green. 
A great change and expansion has been made in the chapters on 
draughts and backgammon; in fact, most of the book has been re- 
written, especially dominoes and its varieties, if we mistake not. 
And, generally speaking, the chances, the odds for and against cer- 
tain combinations, seem to have received fuller treatment. Billiards, 
with the modern growth of the spot-stroke, and the recognition of 
the scientific value of strength, has needed a more thorough, 

though still a necessarily elementary treatment. Rouge-et-noir, 
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roulette, hazard, and faro are treated mathematically by 
“ Berkeley,” who is responsible for all the games, except billiards 
and chess. The feature of the book is undoubtedly reversi; the 
game is, indeed, not so popular as it was a few months ago, but it 
will assuredly gain ground now that experts have stamped it with 
the imprimatur of a game of skill and science. The second volume 
will be devoted to card games. The arrangement adopted, two 
volumes, one devoted to table games, the other to card games, if 
not scientific, is by far the most convenient. We may justly apply 
the term “convenient” to the volume before us; whatever its 
merits, it is sure to be welcomed, for there is much that is new 
and valuable in it. 

Lessons on Health. By Arthur Newsholme, M.D. (W.H. Allen 
and Co.)—Dr. Newsholme’s “lessons” are of a most simple and 
elementary nature, and will not, indeed, be unnecessary for that 
reason. The public nowadays pay more attention to the fanciful 
structure which sanitary science has reared, than to the homely 
foundation without which it is of no use whatever. We must go over 
the familiar grounds of physiology, food, ventilation, and drainage, 
and draw plain conclusions from them, taking care not to 
neglect the most simple precautions of home-life, advice which 
“ Health officers ” do not always pay much attention to, and about 
which the ordinary housewife wants a hint. 


A Scamper through some Cities of America. By Archibald Porteous. 
(D. Bryce and Sons, Glasgow.)—This little sketch of a three- 
months’ tour gives a good idea of the impressions which the 
average fairly observant and sensible Britisher might receive 
during his travels in America. It is mostly devoted to the 
aspects of the big cities which the writer visited; but there are 
plenty of pertinent remarks about social and political life, and 
the whole is brightly written. We have heard it all before, but 
facts differently treated sometimes go home to different people 
better, and readers will always be found for works of this de- 
scriptive nature. 


Portry.—The Religion of Humanity, and other Poems. By Annie 
Matheson. (Percival and Co.)—We cannot give high praise to 
the poem from which this volume takes its name. It has the 
form of what a former generation used to call a “ Pindaric Ode,” 
not knowing that Pindar’s metre was formed on avery strict canon. 
In some respects we admire it. It is the profession of a noble 
faith, not by any means what the words are sometimes used to 
mean, and both language and thought are not unworthy of the 
theme ; but as a poem it can scarcely be reckoned a success. We 
see the proofs of a poetical gift—and such we do not doubt Miss 
Matheson to possess—elsewhere. Such pieces as “ Memory’s 
Song ” and “ Swallows” show it unmistakably. We quote three 
stanzas from the former :— 


“The wind had from the almond flung 
Red blossoms round her feet, 
On hazel-boughs the catkins hung, 
The willow blooms grew sweet — 
Palm willows, fragrant with the Spring, she said, 
He always found the first ;—but he is dead. 


Right golden was the croous flame, 
And, touched with purest green, 
The small white flower of stainless name 
Above the ground was seen. 
He used to love the white and gold, she said; 
The suowdrops come again, and he is dead, 


I would not wish him back, she cried, 
In this dark world of pain. 
For him the joys of life abide, 
For me its griefs remain. 
I would not wish him back again, she said, 
But Spring is hard to bear now he is dead.” 


And here is a fine sonnet :— 


“‘THomas CARLYLE. 
What went ye out to see? A shaken reed, 
stirred into music by the lyric wind ? 

Or would ye bow before a regal mind, 
Clothed in soft raiment of fair word and deed, 
Sweetness and light, strong in the ancient creed 

Of faith and hope and love, to bless mankind 

With his consummate harmonies, and bind 
Tbe world to follow whither he might lead ? 
Why seek the waste and howling desert then? 

Do kings and’priests dwell in a wilderness 

Of isolation? The Unseen has sent 
A voice to trouble the dead lives of men. 

This prophet came to curse and not to bless, 

In echoing thunders moaning forth, ‘ Repent !’’’ 


——Ivy and Passion-Flower. By Gerald Bendall. (W. Heine- 
mann.)—Mr. Bendall does not come up, in this little volume, to 
the level of his earlier performance. Its contents have the look 
of something less mature than what he has already given. All 
the pieces are too completely of the “occasional” kind. The 
author does not seem to have found any special subject, as he has 
done in the previous volumes that we remember. His voice is 
melodious; there is tendernéss of sentiment and the love of Nature 
in it; but nothing characteristic, nor anything that it would 
increase the author’s reputation to quote.——The Judgment of the 
City, and other Poems and Verses. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)— 
If any reader happens to open this volume at the poem entitled 
«The Shade of Odysseus at the Re-entrance to Life,” he would be 





favourably impressed. It is seldom indeed that one finds a 
writer at his best in his blank verse; yet these are distinctly 
good :— 


“T have counselled kings,— 
Now I would pipe to sheep. Often 1 lay 
Darkly in martial tent or wandering ship 
And brooded war,—soft meadows now I seek, 
And leafy groves, there, in the sun or shade 
The bright day long, to dwell delightfully. 
I would spill blood of grapes, not men; would mourn 
My heifers dead, or sheep, and not dead men 
Who loved me, whom I loved, with the fierce truth 
Of friends in arms who face severest fate 
Daily in comradeship.” 


But the rest of the volume is far inferior. The writer wants 
some more instruction in simple metrical rules. There is no metre, 
for instance, of a heroic quatrain with two lines only rhymed, 
Even an octosyllabic quatrain of this kind is not admissible. If 
rhymes are used at all, they must occur more frequently.— Life 
and its Author. By Ella Haggard. (Longmans, Green, and Co.)— 
This is a creditable effort in a style which few writers now attempt, 
except when they are writing for a poetry prize, the heroic couplet 
of Dryden and Pope. It is, indeed, something like the “ Essay on 
Man,” only written in view of recent scientific theories. Here 
is a specimen :— 


“ While soarching out great Nature’s wondrous plan, 
Oh, tread her courts with awe, aspiring Man! 
Go, study, if thou wilt, Earth’s mystic lore; 
Unlock her caskets ; spread their glittering store ; 
Upraise, relume, from depths no ray that cheers, 
The buried sunshine of unnumbered years! 
Detect, arrest! in yonder glancing beam 
The poison-motes infecting Life’s pure stream! 
Or, turn to Heaven thy rapt enquiring eye, 
And solve the deep enigmas of the sky ! 
Note down the worlds unseen and undivined, 
And weigh them in the balance of thy mind! 
Bring ambient Ether's subtle mass to view, 
And reproduce on Earth the Heavenly Blue; 
Through the wide Universe, in daring flight, 
Let Science bear thee on her wings of light ; 
View Nature mirrored in her magic glass, 
Yet recognise the bounds she dare not pass!” 


These are lines which a strict metrist would not pass. “The 
poison-motes infecting Life’s pure stream” is certainly clumsy. 
But the versification, on the whole, is good, and there is no lack 
of vigorous expression. It is better than four-fifths of the verse 
that we have to criticise. Poems. By May M. Cox. (Bell and 
Sons.)—A volume of pretty verse, correct in metre, and the 
sentiment unexceptionable. But now and then the expression 
becomes feeble. In ‘Omnia Vanitas,’ for instance, what is 
meant by the third and fourth lines in,— 


** Sick at heart at length with failing, 
Youth ana bealth are laid aside 
For—the gulf of dark oblivion 
That the nation shall provide ” ? 





Is it a pauper’s grave that is intended? And is not this a 


somewhat unreasonable wish >— 
** Oh! that all our buried heroes 
Could return for one short space.” 
There would be a good deal of collision, we fancy.—— Elegies and 
Memorials. By “E.” and “LL.” (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)— 
Here there are some good things now and then. In “ Lamenta- 
tion,” the second part or “ Woman,” is the best, though it falls 
now and then to something like bathos. 
** Rebellious and reviled, 
Or crouching and caressed, 
A goddess or a child, 
But still a slave confessed. 
Caged in the jealous East, toy-sceptred in the West,” 
is a vigorous stanza, and the last a very fine line indeed.——Cause, 
By Michael Doyle. (Same publishers.)\—Some ten or eleven 
thousand lines of commonplace philosophy and obvious moralising 
do not attract. Nor does the form, blank verse of the prosaic kind, 
give the matter a charm. Here is a sample of Mr. Doyle’s work :— 
“ Arising early, shameless numbers flocked 
To novel worship, where burnt-offerings 
Exhaled the stench of sacrilege. There squat, 
They gorged and drank immoderate in mirth, 
And rose up frivolous to dance and play. 
Restraint no longer held them. Some indulged 
Wild fits in figures whose immodesty 
Disgusted or surprised associate clowns ; 
Tho’ none were prudent in that sinful throng. 
fuch was the scene, when Moses warned by Heaven 
Descended from the mount with Joshua, 
Who thus to his superi r anxious spoke : 
* A noise, I fear, of war is in the camp.’ 
To whom Love's bearer of the laws replied : 
‘Not such the voice that shouts for mastery, 
Nor the sad ery of warriors overcome ; 
I hear the simple sounds of them that sing. 
— Palomides, by Hlian Prime (E. W. Allen), is a poem in blank 
verse on one of the heroes of the Arthurian cycle, a subject sug- 
gesting a dangerous comparison. Mr. Prime’s verse lacks melody ; 
his English is somewhat hard to construe, and scarcely worth the 
effort to get at its meaning.——Lyra Mancuniensis. By Walter 
Hughes. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—Mr. Hughes should have 
begun by learning the laws of rhyme. On two following pages we 
find “ gloaming—coming ” and “ meadow—shadow.” When he has 
mastered these, and found something to say, he may begin to 
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write.——Queen Elizabeth: a Drama. By Arthur E. Tregelles. 
(Dodds, Darlington.)—Queen Mary speaks :— 
“The omens all are very much untoward, 

And fortune ever leaves me in the ditch. 

When mounted high upon the Gallic throne, 

With Francis at my side, that yeas King, died. 

And then with Darnley scarce had I been mated, 

When he stabbed Rizzio with a thousand strokes, 

And was himself blown up with gunpowder, 

By Bothwell in that lone house.” 


Is this the kind of thing that is likely to attract people who 
can read Shakespeare ?>——Fragments of Fancy. By Arthur and 
Leopold Hare. (Remington.)—This is a volume of very poor verse, 
full of hackneyed thoughts, if such they can be called, and images 
of this kind,— 


« Fores gad chilly shroud 
Round Hope’s young form is cast,” 


verse that is indifferently correct, but without melody. Have 
those who publish such things ever read anything really good? 
Cannot they see the difference >——Gettysburg, and other Poems. 
By Isaac R. Pennypacker. (Potter and Coates, Philadelphia.)— 
The first poem in this volume was pronounced at the dedication 
of the Pennsylvania monuments (September 12th, 1889) on the 
battle-field of Gettysburg. We can understand that the recitation 
was a success. The poem is full of local colour; the scene gave 
it a special interest; and audiences gathered together on such 
occasions are not critical. To us, reading it in cold blood, it seems 
scarcely worthy of the theme. The poems generally have the 
same merit and the same defect. The writer has something to 
say, but does not very well know how to say it. ‘We have also 
to acknowledge: Sonnets and Reveries, by Marcus S. C. Rickards, 
M.A. (Baker and Son, Clifton); Far-South Fancies, by Alex- 
ander Bathgate (Griffith, Farran, and Co.), a volume of New 
Zealand verse; Harp Strains, by George Dean (J. and J. H. 
Rutherford, Kelso) ; Psalms of the West (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co.), a book that reminds one of “ Proverbial Philosophy ” 
with a more strongly religious cast of thought; Spring and 
Summer, by William T. Washburn (G. P. Putnam’s Sons); Lily 
ond Leander, by the Rev. Samuel Macnaughton, M.A. (James 
Gemmell, Edinburgh) ; Fra Angelico, and other Poems, by Gregory 
Smith (Longmans), a second edition; The Girdle of the Globe 
(Authors’ Co-operative Publishing Company); The Elysium of 
Erin, by “ Ourvayne” (F. and E. Gibbons, Liverpool). 





Messrs. L. Prang and Co. (Boston, U.S.A.) send us a number of 
very pretty Christmas and New Year’s Cards, some of them in books 
illustrating “ A Summer Day,” “The Haunts of Emerson,” &c. 
This last idea, that of making some of these pictures combine to 
illustrate a special subject, is a happy one. There are too many 
chubby children. Chubby children are not necessarily suitable 
subjects for Christmas cards, and these being chubby and nothing 
else, are certainly not specially appropriate bearers of good 
tidings. Moreover, the beautiful young women are too con- 
sciously enchanting. The landscapes are very delicately drawn 
and coloured. 


Messrs. Griffith and Farran send us Blackwood’s Octavo Diary, 
Blackwood’s National Pocket-Book Diary, Pettitt’s Annual Diary, and 
other useful calendars. Messrs. Cassell also send us Letts’s Pocket 
Diary and Almanac, in various sizes, Letts’s Compact Pocket Diary 
(a very convenient size), and Letts’s Ladies’ Diary, all, of course, 
for 1891. 


Annvats, Erc.—We have received the following :—Belgravia, 
Gentleman’s, Christian World, Judy’s, Miss Braddon’s, and Bow 
Bells, Annuals ; Yule-Tide, Figaro Illustré, Newbery House Magazine, 
Atalanta, Monthly Packet, toy’s Own Paper, Girl’s Own Paper, 
Sunday Magazine, Good Words, London Society, English Illustrated 
Magazine, Harper’s Magazine, Scribner’s Magazine, All the World, 
and Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News, Christmas Numbers ; 
Vanity Fair Winter Number ; Law and Bow Bells Almanacks. 
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Hinshelwood (A. E.), Wedded in Death, cr 8vo ............ (Eden & Remington) 5/0 
Hoffmann Po ), Cyclopeedia of Card and Table Games, cr 8vo (Routledge) 10/6 
Howells (W. D.), Shadow of a Dream, 18M0 .............ssseseerereceseeees (Douglas) 2/0 
Hutchinson (H. RB) Autobiography of the Earth, cr 8vo ............ (Stanford) 7/6 
Hyne (C J.), Four Red Nightcap=, cr 8V0..........00...00000 Eden & Remington) 3/6 
Ingelow (J.), Very Young and Quite Another Story, cr ar oe (Longmans) 6/0 
James (W.), Principles of Psychology, 8V0 ... .......csssseecseseessenee (Macmillan) 25/0 
Keltie (J. 8.), Applied Geography, Cr 8V0 ..........cc.ccsssseecensescceceeeseces (Philip) 3/6 
Kimball (A, re Physic:] Properties of Gas, 12mo .(Heinemann) 5/0 
Knight (E. F.), Cruise of the * Alerte,’ cr 80 .......cc..sssscesee-seeeee (Longmans) 10/6 
Langdon (S.), The Happy Valley, cr 8V0 ........sececeeeeereeeee (Wes. Cunf. Office) 2/0 
London Pictorially Described, 16mo ............ (Prim. Methodist Book-Room) 2/0 
McDann (J. E.), Songs from an Attic, Cr SVO.00..........0:ceeceeceeeeeees (Brentano) 7/6 
Macdonald (W. J.), Higher Geometry, 12m0 ......... ......ceseeceeceeeeeseeees (Thin) 3,6 
Mackay (C.), Gossamer and Snowdrift, cr 8vo .... (@. Allen) 5/0 
Macrae (C.), Fathers of Biology, cr 8v0...........0...-0: (Percival) 3/0 
Malleson (G. B.), The Indian Mutiny of 1857, cr 8vo (Seeley) 5/0 
Marshall (E.), Winchester Meads, cr 8vo pd 
Miles (W. A.), Correspondence of, on French Revolution, ongmans) 82/ 
Milnes (BR. M.) (Lord Houghton), Life and Letters of, by T W. Reid, 2 vols. 

ND. hase Ts cnt bac ank a lbew eas Hb tunkndds tasiilg ie tate tissanccustpscseeneed (Cissell & Co.) 32/9 
Moore (A. L.), Essays, Scientific, &c , cr 8vo . (K. Paul & Co.) 6/0 
Morgan (C. L.), Animal Life and Intelligence, 8v pbs semcuatnoctene (E. Arnold) 16/0 
Newman (F. W. ), Comments on the Text of ZZschylus, 8vo...(K. Paul & Co.) 6/0 
Nye and 4 ET AABEEE, OF TOD vs asnnesena5a5eesiednvntcazsearsesnvend (Brentano) 2/0 
Pascoe (F. P.), Darwinian Theory of Origin of Species ...(Gurney & Jackson) 5/0 
Plympton (A. G.), Bonnie Little Bonibel, UD a 3yiivingad (Hodder & Stoughton) 2/0 
POMDOK (2.%, Oxford Leoturel, BVO ........:s0cccssescsszecccscossoncsssesesd (Macmillan) 9/0 
Pollock (W. H.), Old and New, cr 8vo.............08 ..(Eden & Remington) 5/0 
Poole (G.), Memorials: ‘* Found Ready,” cr 8V0...........:sseeeesceseeseeees (Nisbet) 2/6 
Poteen Punch: Irish After-Dinner Stories, 12m0 ...............00666+ (M. H, Gill) 20 
Reade (R. A.), Goldsmith’s Ward, er 8vo (Chapman & Hall) 6/0 





Rogerson (W.); Historical Records of the 53rd Shropshire Regiment (Swiss) 25/0 
Roper (E.), By Track and Trail, Svo (W. H. Allen) 18 0 






Saintsbury (G.), Essays in English Literature, cr 8v0 ...............00 (Percival) 7/6 
yo esas (A.), Life Sentence, 3 vols. .........c00..cccscseceesee oe (Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 

haw (J.), Antiseptics in Obstetric Nursing, 8VO ......c00..c.c.ceecseeeeseees (Lewis) 3/6 
pa (A.), The Hearing Heart, cr 8V0 ...............- (Nisbet) 1/6 
Smith (W. C.), A Heretic, and other Poems, l2mo .. -( MaeLehore) 7/6 
Swinton (R. B.), Chess for Beginners, cr 8v0 Suatecakaupevuperstesbostomentee (Unwin) 4/6 
Toplis (G ), Charades and Plays for choolroom, Se., OF BVO: ......000.00 (Gill) 1/6 
Townsend (M. »» 4 An Index to the Unleed States ot America, 8vo. “ (Brentano) 7/6 





CITY OF LONDON. 
TEA COMPANY. 


Thirty years’ reputation for ~~ and real cheapness. Teas of really de- 
sirable quality, ls. 4d., 1s. 6d., 1s. 8d., 1s. 10d. ORANGE PEKOES of the most 
delicious growths of India, Ceylon, pee “China, at market prices. Samples and 
catalogue post-free, 

Six ponnds and upwards supplied carriage-paid. 
50 Ib., and 1001b., at a reduction, 

__ Warehouse : 1,2 2, and 3 BEER LANE, GREAT TOWER STREET, E.C. 


TEA ESTATE in ASSAM (East Indies) for 


SALE. Cost about £6,500, will be sold for much less; proprietor retiring 


Chests containing 20 lb., 





after twelve years’ culture.—For particulars as to profit, &c., address, 
PROPRIETOR, care of Messrs. Surr, Gribble, Bunton, and Gribble, 12 


Abchurch Lane, London, E.C. 





INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


' All Watches and Clocks of KE, DENT and CO.’S Manufac- 


ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
TRADE-MARK. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
application to 
DENT and Cc ©,, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND. 


FUNDS, £10,000,000. 


sent free on 








London Office: 28 CORNHILL, E.C. 





NE SURETY WANTED.—A University man wishes to 


borrow £2,000 from a Life Insurance Company. He must provide TWO 
SURETIES, whose only referees need be their bankers. He vomit compensate 
sureties—(1) by an immediate payment of £250 to each: (2) by a life policy of 
£4,000 as provision against accident. One gentleman of position has already 
undertaken to act in this capacity ; a sscond gentleman of position is now urgently 
wanted, to act in the same capacity. The money, which will be £1,500 after 
sureties are paid, is He uired to assist advertiser to the completion of his academic 
career, and to enable him to read for the Bar, for which he is able to show that 
he has undergone the best discipline. Photograph and brilliant testimonials 
will be furnished on an assurance of strict confidence. Emphasis is laid on the 
fact that surety's motive must be genuinely philanthropic, and in no way 
prompted by the hope of gain, inasmuch as advertiser is without property or 
prospective property, save such as he can earn by his own exertions. The 
management of the whole transaction has been entrusted to a London Solicitor 
of high standing. If any lady or gentleman be willing to act as second surety in 
this case, it isr ted that i te communication be made with ‘‘ BETA,” 
at Shelley’s Advertising i 38 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 








ARDINAL NEWMAN MEMORIAL FUND. 


SECOND SUBSCRIPTION LIST. 
































Amount already acknowledged ................ccccecseeeeee . £1,873 16 0 

Mr.W. Re AnGrew «:.:..........- £2 2 0} Mr. Justin McCarthy, M.P....£1 1 0 
The sons Arundelof Wardour 10 0 0| The Rev, W. H, Milman......... 20 
1 1 0O| Mr. St. George Mivart, 7 R.S. 11 0 
3 3 0} The Lord Morris .................. 20 0 0 

3.3 0|The Lord Mowbray and 
5 0 0 RR eeatlent terete 10 0 0 
Mr. James Bryce, M.P......... 2 2 0O| The Duke of Newcastle .20 0 0 
Mr. ©. A.. Buckler. .......:.....2 5 0 0} Mr. James Newton ...... inv a 
The Marquis of Bute, K.T. ... 100 0 0] Dr. John Ogle ...... . 830 
Mr. William Carrington ...... 1 1 0O| Miss M T. Owen ... sugak-= 
The Rev. P. L. Claughton... 1 1 0| Mr. F. T. Palgrave .- 550 
Mr. James F. Coll ............... 1 1 0} Mr. Edward Pyke peickers we oO 
MS. DOV? i... ss i042..cs0se00% 5 0 0} Mr. Edmund Randolph ce Ov ® 
Miss Dixon............. LN ai ian 010 6) Chancellor Rogers ... ao, OO 
Mr. John Q. Dunn ................ 1 1 0/| Mr. G. Lisle Ryder ...... Bee lg i 
Mr. H. Western-Edwards...... 1 1 0O| The Rev. Thomas Scott ee a 
The Rev. Edmund English... 1 1 0} The Lord Selborne ..... .10 00 
Mr. D, O.. Feeny’..........:..... 8 0 0} The Lord Sherborne ............ 5 0 0 
Mr. Harman Grisewood ...... 1 0 0| The Rev. Donald Skrimshire 1 1 0 

The Rev. Alfred Gurney ...... 10 0 0 ber Ramsay — C.B., 
Mr. George Herbert 5 0 0 BIS sa cicgtcesi - &§00 
The Lord Herries . 10 0 0| Mr. H. R. Smiti 11090 
Mr. T. T. Hodgson Se 5 5 0] Miss M. G. Smith . | or 
Mr. James Kane .................. 1 1 0| Mr. Field Stanfield .......... 110 

agg Stuart Knill. 5 0 0| The Right Hon. James Stans- . 
BEE. Dc MEINE EMU 0550045 oes esee 220 BN, BEE ois ins sce-corcocsecceneo 83 0 
The Lord Lingen, an Old Mr, Charles H. Stanton a 0. a 
oer of Trinity College Mr, .0, J. SUONOr. .....00+. ne a2 
a Nee ee eons PARA 1010 0} Mr. Nicholas Synnott ............ 220 
Lt. hi E. M. Lloyd, R.E... 1 0 0} Mr. James R. Thursfield ...... 010 0 
The Rev. W. R. Livingstone... 1 1 O| Mr. Edward de Trafford......... 800 
Mies TT. We Estoy) o.52.62 050555. 1 1 0O| The Rev. J. F. Volckeryck ... 1 0 0 
Messrs. Longmans, Green, Mr. F, R. Wegg-Prosser......... 200 
ania scnccavidesemociehoanns 25 0 0} Mr. W. A. Weguelin............... 500 
Mr. T. Longueville............... 10 O 0O| Sir Frederick Weld, G.C.M.G. 5 0 0 

Judge Vernon Lushington .... 1 1 0} The Duke of Westminster, 
The Rev. H. F. Mallet ......... FA OR, teste we tine scree 228 10 0 0 
The Cardinal Bishop of West- | Mr. Edward Wood... 100 
| RR ee eee 20 0 0 | Colonel Woodward $3 0 
Mr. C. C. Massey 3 3 0| Mrs. Jonathan Woodward...... 2 °s.9 
Mr, Justice Mathew ............ 10 0 0| Canon H. Wrennall ............... 1 ae a 


Donations may be paid to the account of the Fund standing at the London Joint 
Stock Bank, Pall Mall Branch, in the names of the Duke of Norfolk, the Viscount 
Halifax, and Mr. W.S. Lilly; or they may be sent to the Duke of Norfolk, Nor- 
folk House, St. James’s Square, S,W.; to the Very Rev. Gerald Molloy, 86 Stephen’s 
agai Dablin; to R. H. Hutton, Esq., Crossdeep Lodge, Tw'ckenham, S.W.; or 
to W. 8. Lilly, Esq., 10 Duke Street, St. James’s,S.W. All contributions will 
be duly acknowledged in the public prints. 








‘Terms of Subscription. 


—@——_ 


Yearly, Half- Quarterly. 
Including postage to Natta part of the United yearly. 
<ingdom ., BY 8 6 iscse Oke: (SD scacee oe 7 2 
Including postage to. any ‘of the ‘Aattedlasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany ne Serer 015 8 ..:0' 7 8 
Including postage to India, China, &c.... oe RH Bin ODF B vccca 08s 2 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 
——>————_ 
OvTsIpE PaGE, TWELVE GUINFAS, 


£8. d. 
1010 0]| Narrow Column 
5 5 0] Half-Column....... 





Page 
Halt-Page .......... 





Quarter-Page 212 6{| Quarter-Column 
COMPANIES. 
ee £14 14 0 | Inside Page ............cceccccceeee £12 12 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 

Broad Column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inch. 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s. per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 


Terms: net. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL AND 
Urnam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL NEws Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York; and Messrs. BRENTANO’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are 
received. 


NOTICE. ae ‘aes, the INDEx to the “ meaceunnn® 





will be 


published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 
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OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS WATER- 

COLOURS.—The WINTER EXHIBITION of Sketches and Studies is 

NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 5. Admittance, 1s.; Catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


ONSTABLE’S COUNTRY.—Paintings in Oil by 
ALFRED HARTLEY.—The Exhibition is at ROBT. DUNTHORNE’S 
GALLERY, at the Sign of The Rembrandt Head in Vigo Street, W. 


HE METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS BOARD requires 
the Services of a CLERK to the BOARD. 

The Salary attached to the appointment will be £800 per annum, rising at the 
end of the fourth year of service to £1,000 per annum. The appointment will be 
subject to the approval of the Local Government Board, and the Candidate 
elected will be required to devote his whole time to.the duties of the Office, and 
to give approved security in the sum of £1,000. 

Forms, upon which application must be made, and which contain a list of duties 
attached to the Appepenent as laid down in the Order of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, may be obtained at the Chief Offices of the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board, Norfolk House, Norfvlk Street, Strand, W.C., where such forms, duly 
filled up and accompanied by copies of not more than three testimonials, are to be 
delivered, addressed to the CHAIRMAN of the BOARD, and sealed and endorsed 
“ Application for the Appointment of Clerk to the Board,” by or before3 o’clock 
p.m. on Wednesday, the 17th day of December, 1890. 

Selected Candidates will be written to. Personal canvassing will disqualify. 

December 2nd, 1890. ‘ y Order. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

fill up VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION will be held on JANUARY 

reat 1a00.— or particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 Dean’s Yard, 
yestminster. 


RANCE—PRIVATE TUITION.—Dr. KELLER, who 
has had many years’ experience with English pupils, and is assisted by 
English Tutors (Wrangler), receives a LIMITED NUMBER of PUPILS, 
Special attention to Modern Languages, preparation for Army, University, 
Commerce. Great recent success. Good house, large grounds, 43 Rue Mazagran, 
Elbeuf, Normandy.—Particulars, with Prospectus, on application to Messrs. 
ASKIN, GABBITAS, and THRING, 38 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, London, W. 
—Dr. Keller will be in London at Christmas. 


in 

















—A high-class and well-established SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GEN- 
TLEMEN,. English and fcreign resident governesses. London Professors in daily 
attendance for Literature, Science, Music, Painting, &c. Dancing, Calisthenics, 
Swimming, and S)éjd Carpentry taught. Special arrangements made with parents 
and guardians of children resident in India.—Prospectuses from the Principal, 
Miss SPARROW, M.C.P, 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Valuable Exhibi- 
tions to Universities. Special Classes arranged for Army Examinations. 
ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS in DECEMBER.—Apply, 
Rev. T. FIELD (late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Assistant-Master 
at Harrow), Head-Master. 








|S ie HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 
The LENT TERM will BEGIN on JANUARY 13th. 
ENTRANCE only on DECEMBER 16th and 17th. 
For Prospectus, forms of entry, and further particulars, apply to 
J. L. CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary. 


AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

years of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation. 

Playground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provestsof Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE 
FARMS (Limited), 
Hollesley Bay, Suffolk. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
The College owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,330 acres, 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR. 


EXAMINATION for 








TRAINING 


and 


RE SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, and her sister, Madame v. WORMS, 

have a very comfortable Educational HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Gardenand full- 

sized tennis-court. Numbers limited.—Address, Madame v. WORMS, 100 Upper 
Tulse Hill, 8.W., from December 19th, 1890, till January 10th, 1891. 


ONN on the RHINE, 4 Kronprinzenstr.—Frau 
TOENNIES offers a HOME to a few Ladies, or a whole Family with- 

out young children. German conversation. House and garden pleasantly and 
healthily situated. Excellent food.—Prospectus and references can be given. 














Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 





upon matters of business, should NoT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


cee AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for Land Owners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &c. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Courses of Instruction, 
Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


The SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 27th, 1891. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
y COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
_— for employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About fifty Students 
will be admitted in September, 1891. For Competition, the Secretary of State 
will offer Ten Appointments in the Indian Public Works Dept., and Two in the 
Indian Telegraph Dept.—For particulars, apply the SECRETARY, at the College. 


IRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


The next ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held in LONDON, beginning 
MARCH 2nd, 1891. A Scholarship Examination will be held at the same time, 
on the results of which TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, offered by the Goldsmiths’ Com- 
pany, of the annual value respectively of £60 and £40, for three years, will be 
awarded. 

Forms of entry and further information may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Miss KENSINGTON, 122 Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park, London, W. 

The forms must be returned filled up by January 31st. 


5 lala BAL hh, LONDON. 


(BYNG PLACE, GORDON SQUARE, W.C.) 
PrinctpaL—Miss GROVE. 
Residence for Women Students of University College and the London School 
of Medicine. 
THREE VACANCIES occur at CHRISTMAS, three Students having passed 
the recent M.B. Lond., and thus terminated their course. 


ADAME AUBERT, BANK CHAMBERS, 27 Regent 
Street, Piccadilly Circus, 8.W.—Holiday and permanent engagements 
required for English and Foreign Governesses, Companions, Lady-Housekeepers. 
the hi to 4; Saturdays to 1—Madame AUBERT’S GOVERNESS LIST, 
post-free, 34d. 


RCACHON.—LES ABEILLES.— EDUCATIONAL 
HvME for YOUNG LADIES, directed by Mrs, H. DUBOIS. Healthy 
situation in the forest, near the sea. Large garden, gymnasium, tennis. Pro- 
spectuses and photographs sent on application.—References : Rev. the Hon. W. H. 
Fremantle, Canon of Canterbury ; Rev. Jean Monod, D.D., Montauban (France) ; 
Rev. S. Radclif (Arcachon). 























Fg the Daughter of a late General Officer, living in 

London, offers a superior HOME and every comfort, either to Wards 
in Chancery, Orphans, or Invalid Children requiring special care. Highest 
references given.—"' H. B.,” 5 Lower Grosvenor Place, 8.¥ 


IXHOLME, DORKING.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
for BOYS.—Inclusive fees, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age. 
There is a fitted gymnasium in the house. Principal, Miss BRAHAM, assisted by 
a resident Oxford Graduate and other teachers.—Reference permitted to Mrs. 
Bryant, D.Sc., North London Collegiate School for Girls, N.W.; Rev. J. F. E. 
Faning, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge; and Mrs. Pennington, Broome Hall, 
near Dorking. 


REEHOLD GROUND-RENTS and MORTGAGES. 


The LAND LOAN and ENFRANCHISEMENT COMPANY (incorporated 
by special Act of Parliament) having various sums of trust and other moneys on 
its register, invites particulars of Freehold Ground-Rents for disposal, and Se- 
curities offered for Mortgage. Moneys awaiting investment can be entered in 
the Company's register free of charge. 

LAND LOAN and ENFRANCHISEMENT COMPANY, 
22 Great George Street, Westminster, 8.W. 
EDWIN GARROD, Secretary 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 

















FOUNDED 1848. 
INVESTED FUNDS ... £12,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID Suter 15,000,000 
ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 


50 REGENT STREET, W. 
(Founded 1806.) 


Frinancrat Position. 


Existing Assurances ... ‘ eco eee ««. £7,470,366 
Invested Funds... ove eee eee eee ove ww. 2,623,456 
Annual Income. ose ose coe «ce eee 315,952 
Claims and Surrenders paid... oe eco ees 8,891,990 


Bonuses declar ae a aa aa ‘a eee 2,971,852 
ENDOWMENT.—Policies payable during lifetime, or at death, are now granted 
with Participation in Profits, 
SURRENDER VALUES are allowed after the payment of One Full Year’s 
Premium, or Paid-up Policies are granted upon liberal terms, in lien of the sur- 
render value in cash. 





THE NEW REVIEW, | 'HROATIRBITATION and COUGH. 


—Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, 


No. 19. DECEMBER. Price 6a. 


StupIES 1n CHARACTER :—No. VI. Dr. Kocu, | ever 


inducing cough and affecting the voice. 


Prospectuses may be obtained on application to 
CHARLES STEVENS, Actuary and Secretary. 
Btt *2ec2 BAN &. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 


THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 


For these 


Farrar, D.D. 
Two New.y Discoverep Papers sy De Quincey, 


ARE OUR WARSHIPS SEAWORTHY ? 
1. By the Right Hon. Lord Brassey. 
2. By Rear-Admiral P. H. Colomb. 


Chetwynd, Bart. 
EtHER-DrinkinG. By Norman Kerr, M.D 
Fouios aND Footiients. By L. F, Austin. 
Tue Wortp’s Desire. Book III. Chaps. 6-8. By 
H. Rider Haggard and Andrew Lang. 


London: Longmans, GREEN, and Co. 








**In Darkest ENGLAND.” By the Ven. Archdeacon | 


RETROSPECT OF THE Racina Season. By Sir George | 


| lls, per box. 





EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 


In contact with the glands at the moment they are 


| excited by the act of sucking, the Glycerine in these 


agreeable confections becomes actively healing. Sold 
in boxes, 73d.; tins, Is. 14d. ; labelled, ‘‘ JAMES 
EPPS and CO., Homceopathic Chemists, 170 Picca- 
dilly, and 48 Threadneedle Street, London.”’ 


TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minimum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on on to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





ERFECT FREEDOM from 
COUGHS in TEN MINUTES is given by Dr. 
LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS, and a rapid cure 
of asthma, consumption, coughs, colds, bronchitis, and 
all disorders of the breath and lungs. In hysterical 
and heart complaints they are unfailing, in rheumatic 
and nervous pains “ they act like a charm.” Nothing 
else gives such a sound, refreshing night’s rest. They 
taste pleasantly. Price 1s. 1}d., 2s, 9d., 4s, 6d., and 
ld by all Druggists. 


NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 
(Founded 1839.) 

Whole Life Bonuses never less than £1 10s. per cent. 
perannum. Annnities. Loans. Liberal Conditions. 
ARTHUR JACKSON, 
General Manager. 
FRANCIS E. COLENSO, F.1.A., 

Actuary and Secretary. 2 ' 
WM. SMITH, LL.D., Manager, 120 Princes St., Edin. 


12 Waterloo Place, 
London. 
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BOOKS 
ILLUSTRATED TABLE-BOOKS. 
GREEK PICTURES: Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 


By J. P. MAHAFFY, M.A., D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, Author of ‘‘Social Life in Greece,’’ ‘‘ Greek Life and Thought,’’ ‘‘ Rambles and Studies 
in Greece,” &. With 2 = and many Illustrations, imperial 8vo, 8s., handsome cloth, gilt edges; or in morocco, elegant, 28s. 
* Ln, names the best book of the kind which has yet appeared. Dr. Mahaffy knows Greece as few Englishmen know her.”’—St. James's Gazette, 
‘We linger over the pages of text and illustration, and no doubt many will be similarly fascinated if they —_ our advice to read and mark every portion of 
this, one of the most delightful books of the ‘ Pen and Pencil Series,’ ’’—Queen. ** Altogether a very charming volume.’’—Saturday Review, 


LONDON PICTURES: Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 


By the Rev. RICHARD LOVETT, M.A., Author of ‘‘ Norwegian Pictures,” ‘Irish Pictures,’’ &. Profusely Illustrated, imperial 8vo, 8s., handsome cloth, 
gilt edges; or in morocco, elegant, 28s. 
“The handsome form of the book, with its admirable printing, is fully justified by the interesting nature of its contents.’”’—Times, 
‘This pleasant, chatty account of London—with just enough archeology and history to instruct and yet not to bore—is the very book to interest both the 
dweller and the visitor to the Metropolis.””—Record. 
** One of the best books written on London. The style is graphic, the usual humdrum statistics are happily absent, and historical and geographical London is 
pourtrayed in a most interesting manner. The book is nicely printed, well bound, and is admirably suited for presentation.’’—Metropolitan. 


BOOKS FOR LADS AND MAIDENS. 
| The GIRL’S OWN OUTDOOR BOOK. 


Containing Practical Help on Subjects relating to Girl-Life when Out of 
Doors or when absent from the Family Circle. Edited by CoaRLes PETERS, 
Profusely Illustrated, 8s., cloth boards, gilt edges. 


** An excellent compendium of open-air games and exercises.’ —Saturday Review. 
** A very nice book to look at, and one which every intelligent girl will be glad 








The GIRL’S OWN INDOOR BOOK. 
Edited by CuHaRLes Peters, 528 pp., with over 150 Illustrations, 8s., cloth 
boards, gilt edges. 
“Tt has almost every characteristic of an encyclopedia but its dryness.’— | 
Manchester Examiner. | 
“A complete repertory of female occupation.’’—Times. | 
“Our girls who profit by the teaching will certainly be as useful in domestic | f. 
life as ornamental in society.’’—Graphi | to possess.’’—Queen. 


phic. | 


A Popular Encyclopedia for Boys. Edited by G. A. Hutcuison. Including a i‘ Ss 
Chapters by J. N. MaSKELYNE, Lieutenant-Colonel CuTHELL, Dr. GoRDON By the Rev. J. G. Woop, Author of “The Handy Natural History,” &. 
With many Illustrations, imperial 16mo, 6s., cloth gilt. 


StTaBies, R.N., Rev. A. N. Maan, M.A., C. STans¥FIeELD-Hicks, Dr. StRapD- 
LING, and others, With many Engravings. A splendid Gift-Book or Prize | _ ‘‘ Few writers have done so much to familiarise boys and girls with the simple 
| facts of natural history as Mr. Wood, for he always painted the inhabitants of 


for Boys. 528pp., 8s., cloth boards, gilt edges. 

**No more valuable gift-book could be chosen for young people with active | fields, forests, and rivers from actual eye-witness, and pressed home his lessons 
young pi | 

by cheery anecdotes sure to be remembered.”’—G@ruphic. 


brains,” —Saturday Revi:w. 
NEW POPULAR ANNUALS. 
These Annuals form a most attractive Series of Gift-Books. They each contain SERIAL STORIES BY WELL-KNOWN WRITERS, which, when published 
separately, will sell for nearly as much each as is now asked for the Volumes containing several of them. Besides Stories and most useful, interesting, and in- 
structive General Articles, there is a profusion of Illustrations and a very Attractive Binding. 


The LEISURE HOUR ANNUAL for 1890. 856 pp. imperial 8vo, profusely Illustrated, 7s., in handsome cloth. 
The SUNDAY at HOME ANNUAL for 1890. 828 pp. imperial 8vo, profusely Illustrated by Coloured and Wood En- 
vings, 7s., in handsome cloth, 
The ‘BOY'S OWN ANNUAL for 1890. The Twelfth Volume of the Boy’s Own Paper. 832 pp., with 10 Coloured and 
upwards of 500 Wood Engravings, 8s., in handsome cloth. 
The GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL for 1890. The Eleventh Volume of the Girl’s Own Paper. 832 pp., profusely Illustrated, 
8s., in handsome cloth. 


A NEW VOLUME of each of the above Populay Periodicals COMMENCED with NOVEMBER MONTHLY PART. DECEMBER PARTS are NOW READY. 


NEW STORIES FOR ALL READERS. 


The Society has just issued upwards of 40 Stories at prices from One Penny to Five Shillings. Interesting Tales by popular Writers, well printed and attractively 
bound, Please ask your Bookseller for them. They are specially prepared as Gift-Books for youthful and for adult readers. 


London: The RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56 Paternoster Row; and of all Booksellers. 








BRAND & Co.’s Al SAUCE, 





PRESERVED PRO- 


VISIONS, and 


ours, 





| etaiamend MEATS. Also, 





—- of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





oe SOUP, & JELLY, & other 





SJPECIALITIES for INVALIDS: 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 





‘ 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Co © © A. 


Sir C. A. Cameron, M.D., says:—‘‘I have never 


tasted Cocoa that I like so well.”’ 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—When 


inclement weather checks to a considerable 
extent the action of the skin, an alterative is 
required to compensate the body by means of other 
channels. Holloway’s Pills can be confidently recom- 
mended as the easiest, surest, and safest means of 
attaining this desirable end without weakening the 
most delicate or incommoding the most feeble. 
When from frequently recurring chills or the inhala- 
tion of impure air the blood becomes foul and the 
secretions vitiated, these Pills present a ready and 
efficient means of c'eansing the former and correcting 
the latter. By this salutary proceeding disease is 


arrested at its outset, its pains and inconveniences 
averted, and the nervous structures saved from the 
depressing effects entailed upon them by an illness. 











BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 





NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 





DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 
BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 
Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s. and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s. 6d., 5s., 10s., and 188. For Nor- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s, 6d, 
5s,, and 10s, 


SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


THE 





Catalogues post-free. 


DINNEFORD’S 
fe ient for delicat 
M A G N E S I A id rea ati Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 


READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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CASSELL AND 


COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





NOTICE.—A SECOND EDITION 


of “The LIFE, LETTERS, and 


FRIENDSHIPS of RICHARD MONCKTON MILNES, First Lord 
Houghton,” by T. WEMYSS REID, in 2 vols., price 32s., has already been 


called for. 


The ‘‘ Times”? says :— 
| 

<*No more agreeable volumes have appeared for many a day 
than the two which deal with ‘ The Life, Letters, and Friendships | 
of Richard Monckton Milnes, First Lord Houghton.’ The volumes | 
which his biographer has compiled are a perfect storehouse of | 
interesting things, grave and gay, political, philosophical, literary, | 
social, witty. At every page we meet with distinguished men and | 
women; with letters from and to, or conversations with, the men | 
and women who have played leading parts in the vast and com- | 

plex history of the past three-quarters of a century. Politicians, 
poets, philanthropists, historians, novelists, men of the world— | 
they all knew Monckton Milnes, were liked and appreciated by | 

him, and wrote to him, or received from him the letters which 

have been preserved and which can be read in these volumes.” 


The ‘“‘Scotsman’’ says :— 


“Mr. Wemyss Reid has been fortunate in his subject, and so 
success‘ul in his treatment of it that this book stands a good 
chance of being regarded in literary and cultured society as the 
book of the season.”’ 

The ‘“‘ Observer” says :— 

“Space forbids us to say more than this—that for wealth of | 
anecdote, pleasant literary and political gossip, for a moving and 
brilliant panorama of the best society of our time, we know of no | 
recent biography that can be named in rivalry with Mr. Reid’s | 
‘ Life of Lord Houghton.’ ” 


The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, in the 
** Speaker,”’ writes :— 


“In general, the reader will be astonished at the strength of 
the hold he exercised, and the width of the circle over which it 
reaches. Under this gentle compulsion, Tennyson, after a vain 
resistance, breaks his vow never to write again for an annual; 
and none owns its sway more than Carlyle, with his rugged, 
though deep nature,— 

‘ Bow, stubborn knees; and, heart, with strings of steel, 
Be soft as sinews of the new-born babe.’ 
In this biography, not his acquaintances only, but his friends, are 
counted by hundreds, and they are found in every country.” 


Lord ACTON, in the “‘ Nineteenth Century,” 
writes :— 


“To the present generation the name of Lord Houghton re- 
presents, in the apt terms of his biographer, a social moderator 
and leisured literary expert. But the original Monckton Milnes 
was known as something more than this, as a serious and effective 
writer and a busy and apparently dissatisfied politician. Mr. 
Wemyss Reid renders full justice to him in his earlier character. 
Lingering survivors will prefer the anticipated judgment of pos- 
terity, and will be inclined to think less of his real success in 
literature, or his supposed disappointment in politics, than of those 
qualities which made him the centre of a vast circle of friends, 
and gave him a singular and brilliant position at the point where 


| letters, politics, and society meet.” 





E W 


The STORY of the HEAVENS. By Sir Rosperr STawe.i 
Batt, LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.A.S. Illustrated by Chromo Plates and Wood- 
Engravings, Popular Edition, 12s. 6d. : 


STAR-LAND: being Talks with Young People about the 
Wonders of the Heavens. By Sir Rosert STAWELL Batt, LL.D., 
F.R.S., F.R.A.S. Illustrated, Third Edition, 6s. 


LONDON STREET ARABS. By Mrs. H. M. STaniey 
(Dorothy Tennant). Containing a Col'ection of Pictures handsomely printed, ! 
with Borders in Tints, from Original Drawings by Dorothy Tennant. Third | 
Edition, cloth gilt, 5s. i 


The CABINET PORTRAIT GALLERY. (Yearly Volume.) 
Containing 36 Cabinet Photographs of Eminent Men and Women of the Day, 
from Photographs by W. and D. Downey, Photographers to the Queen. 
With Biographical Sketches, 15s. 


LECTUBES on CHRISTIANITY and SOCIALISM. By 
the Right Rev. AlrreED Barry, D.D, Assistant Bishop of HKochester, late 
Primate of Australia, 3s, 6d. 


The LAW of MUSICAL and DRAMATIC COPYRIGHT. 
4 _ CuTLeR, THOmas Eustace SMITH, and FREDERIC E, WRATHERLY. 
Se 


DISRAELI in OUTLINE: being a Biography of the late 
Earl of Beaconsfield, and an Abridgment of all his Novels. Containing 
Lists of Principal Characters, Plots, Remarkable Passages, Criticisms, &c. 
By F. CarroLt Brewster, LL.D, 7s. 6d. 


NATURE’S WONDER-WORKERS. Being some Short Life 


Histories in the Insect World. By Kate R. Lovett. Illustrated, 5s. 
MAGIC at HOME. By Professor HorrMan. Fully Illus- 
trated, 5s. 
The WORLD of ADVENTURE. Volume II. 


numerous Original Illustrations. Containing 763 pp., 9s. 


JOURNAL of MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF. Cheap Edition. 


Translated from the French, with Introduction, by MATHILDE BLIND. 7s. 6d, 


With 





VOLUMES. 


The PICTURESQUE MEDITERRANEAN. With a Series 


«f Magnificent Illustrations from Original Desizns made on the Spot by 
Leading Artists of the Day. Voit, I. Cloth, gilt edzes, £2 2s. 


CASSELL’S PICTURESQUE AUSTRALASIA. With 


upwards of 1,000 Original Illustrations, co uplete in 4 vols., 7s. 6d. each. 


The MAGAZINE of ART VOLUME for 1890. With 12 


Etchings and Photogravures, and Sever:.l Hi: dred b: utifal Wood-Engra- 
vinge, 163. 
ABBEYS and CHURCHES of ENGLAND and WALES. 
sry a maaan Pictovial. With nume-ous Vriginal Illustrations. 
eries « sls, 


| CELEBRITIES of the CENTURY. Cheap Edition. Being 


a Dictionary of the Men and Women of the Ni: eteent Century. Edited by 


Luiorp C. SanpErs. Wi'h Contributions b E ninent Authorities. 103. 6d. 


ELECTRICITY in the SERVICE of MAN. Cheap 
Edition. A Popular and Practical Treatise on the Applications of Electricity 
in Modern Life. With nearly 850 Illustrations, 9s. ; 

CASSELL’S CONCISE CYCLOPZDIA. New and Cheap 


Edition, with numerous Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


ENGLISH WRITERS. By Professor HENRY MORLEY, 
-D. Vol. VI. 53. 
The YEAR-BOOK of COMMERCE for 1890-91. 


Year of Issne. Edited by Kenric B, Murray. 5s. 


SIGNA CHRISTI: Evidences of Christianity set forth in 


the Person and Work of Christ. By James Arrcuisoyn. 5:. 
By 


Second 


GLEANINGS after HARVEST. Studies and Sketches. 
_ _ Joun R, VERNON, M.A., Author of “ The Harvest of a Quiet Eye,” 

GAUDEAMUS. One Hundred Songs for Schools and 
Colleges. Edited by Joun Farmer, 5s. 

CASSELL’S POPULAR ATLAS. Containing 24 Coloured 


Maps and 24 pages of Statistical Information. 33. 6d. 


OBJECT-LESSONS from NATURE. By Professor L. C. 


MraLL. Fuily Iustrated, 2s. 6d. 
COMMERCIAL BOTANY of the NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. By J. R. Jackson, A.L.S., of the Royal Gardens, Kew. 


3s. 6d. 





NEW VOLUME OF “ THE INTERNATIONAL SHAKESPEARE.” 


©:-T Pee -L, @. 


Illustrated with a Series of Exquisite Photogravures from Original Drawings by FRANK DICKSEE, A.R.A. 


Ready shortly, 


price £3 10s. 








CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 
CASSELL’S CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE, containing particulars of upwards of One Thousand Volumes published by Messrs. 
CASSELL and COMPANY, ranging in price from 3d. to 50 guineas, will be sent on request, post-free, to any address. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London; Paris and Melbourne. 
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NOW READY. 


THE NEWBERY HOUSE 
MAGAZINE. 


A Monthly Review and Family Magazine for 
Churchmen and Churchwomen. 


Illustrated. 
Price One Shilling. 


SPECIALLY ENLARGED 


Christmas Number. 


160 pp. 
WITH COLOURED FRONTISPIECE. 


GRIFFITH FARRAN OKEDEN & WELSH, 
LONDON. 
And of all Booksellers. 





THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
DECEMBER. 


SHALL WE AMERICANISB OUR INSTITUTIONS? By 
the Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, M.P. 
IRRESPONSIBLE WEALTH :— 
1. By his Eminence Cardinal Manning. 
2. 5 x the Rey. Dr. Hermann Adler (Chief 


bi). 
3. By the Rev, Hugh Price Hughes. 
Tue TrapE LEAGUE AGAINST ENGLAND. By Louis 
J. Jennings, M.P. 
Birps. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P. 
CONSTANTINOPLE REVISITED, By the Right Hon. 
G. Shaw Lefevre, M.P. 
IDEALISM AND THE Masses, By R. B. Cunninghame 
Graham, M.P. 
WomMEN as Pusuic Servants. By Louisa Twining, 
LirE IN THE Harem. By Adalet. 
Tue KeErPERS OF THE HERD OF Swine, By Pro- 
fessor Huxley. 
Give Back THE ExLain Marsies, By Frederic 
Harrison, 
NoTICEABLE Books :— 
1, Mr. Froupe’s LORD BEACONSFIELD. By T. 


. Ke 5 
2, Tuz Lire or Lorp Hoveuton. By Lord 
Acton. 
3. Mr, Hare’s France, By R. E. Prothero. 
4, “On Rigut AnD Wrone.” By R. H. Hutton. 
5. Toe Dictionary OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
By the Rev. Dr. Jessopp. 
In PERIL FROM PARLIAMENT. By the Right Hon. 
Ear! Grey. 
London: Kegan Pavut, TreNcH, TRUBNER, and 
Co., Limited. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
T 


HE 
ConTeNTS FoR DECEMBER, 
Mr. STANLEY AND THE ReEAR-CoLUMN: WuHatT 
SHOULD THE VERDICT BE? 
‘In DARKEST ENGLAND, AND THE Way Out.” By 
Francis Peek, 
ALEXANDER VINET. By Gabriel Monod, 
On Some Economic ASPECTS OF WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE, 
By R. B. Haldane, Q.0., M.P. 
THE Two RELIGIoNs. By Frances Power Cobbe. 
THE ORIGINS oF THE OCommMoN Law, By Sir 
Frederick Pollock. 
A Russian SEcRET STaTE TriaL., By Adolphe Smith, 
STaTE SOCIALISM AND PoruLaR Rieut. By John Rae, 
LAVOISIER. g Lanacemgelly E. Thorpe, F.R.S. 
THE Latest RESULTS OF ORIENTAL ARCHEOLOGY, 
By Professor Sayce. 
IMPERIAL AND Local TaxaTIoN, By Sir Thomas H, 
Farrer, Bart, 
IsBIsTER and Co., Limited, 15 and 16 Tawistock 
Street, Covent Garden. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 9022. DECEMBER, 1890. 2s. 6d, 
ConTENTS. 

AnouT THE LEPERS—ONCE More. By Lieutenant- 
Colonel H, Knollys, R.A. 

A Recent CHAPTER IN ToNGAN History. By 
Coutts Trotter. 

THE DRvSsES OF THE Hoty Lanp, 
Smith, 

A Secret Mission. Chaps. 30-33, 

Hinpu INFANT MarRiaGE, By H. H, Risley, B.C.S. 

Born ON Hatitow E’sen. By Moira O'Neill, 

THE WORISHOFEN WaATER-CURE AND PFARRER 
Kneirp, By Madame A. de Ferro, 

Some Rrcent AFRICAN Books, 

Fravups or Sport. By “ Dooker.’’ 

GENERAL Sir Epwarp HAMLEY ON THE WaR IN 
THE CRIMEA, 

AvuTuMN Poutics, 





By Haskett 


WILLIAM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
Londen. 





THE SUN MAGAZINE, 


DECEMBER. Price 6d; post-free, 747. 
ContTENTS. 

Tue Rartway MAN: AND HIS CHILDREN. Chaps, 2- 
12, By Mrs. Oliphant. 

ENGLAND UNDER QUEEN VicToRIA. By G. Barnett 

mith. 

CHRISTIANITY AND THE STATE, By Sophie F. F. 
Veitch. 

Poputar Roman Customs.—III. By E. D. Berry. 

Henrik Ipsen. By Kineton Parkes. 

“Makers oF Mosic.”—III. Harpy. By R. Far- 
quharson Sharp. 

HEREDITY AND RESPONSIBILITY. By A, C. Clark, 

DEBTORS IN SCOTLAND IN THE OLDEN Time, By E. 
Conder Grey. 

om LasourEeRS: How po THEY Live? By Jenny 

ren. 

WaGer or Battte. By Benjamin Taylor, F.R.G.S. 

Scenes From Roman LiFe.—I. By Professor Church, 

Maup MELVILLE’s” MARRIAGE: A STORY OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Chaps. 4-6. By Evelyn 
Everett-Green. 

Scrence Aroot. By W. Anderson Smith, 

AxsouT Pooks. 

POETRY. 

THE GOSSAMER: OR, THE THREAD OF THE VIRGIN. 
By J. H. Davies. 
London: ALFx. GARDNER, 26 Paternoster Square ; 

and Paisley. 





THE 


DECEMBER. 
A oe : Tue Nativity, By Ig della 
1a. 
Soutu-OrntraL Arrica. (With Map.) By H. H. 
Johnston, H.B.M. Consal, Mozambique. 
ZONE Raitways FoR Lonpon. By E. L. Sheldon. 
THE AMERICAN ELECTIONS AND THE McKINLEY 
TarirF Brtu. By Oakley Hall, 
THE Jews 1n Russia. By William Henry. 
A Memory oF Siz Ricuarp Burton, (With Portrait.) 
y L. A. Smith. 
Univussrrr Extension. By M. E. Sadler. 
PARLIAMENT ON Circuit. By A. Poins, 
REGISTRATION REFORM. By J. Renwick Seager. 
** Bona Mors.” By Hilarie Belloc. 
MontTHLy CHRONICLE. 
©. Gitpert Exviis and Oo. 11 Clements Inn, 
London, 


THE EXPOSITOR’S BIBLE. 


Fourth Series, 1890-91. 


Price to SUBSCRIBERS in ADVANCE for the 
SIX VOLUMES, 24s. Subscriptions now payable. 


Separate Vols., 7s, 6d. 


THE BOOK OF ECCLESIASTES. 
With a NEW TRANSLATION. 
By SAMUEL COX, D.D. 
[Now ready. 
The Epistles of St. James and St. 
JUDE. By the Rev. A. PLummer, D.D., Master 
of Usiverdiiy College, Durham. 











[December 30th, 


The Book of Proverbs. By the 
Rev. R. F. Horton, M.A. [January 30th, 


The Book of Leviticus. By the 
Rev. S. H. Kettoae, D.D. [In the press, 


The Gospel of St. John. Vol. I. 
By the Rev. Professor Marcus Dons, D.D. 


The Acts of the Apostles. By the 
Rev. Professor G. T. Stoxxs, D.D. 
The THREE PREVIOUS SERIES still on 
Sale at SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


HODDER and STOUGHTON, 
27 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


London : 





Now ready, demy 8vo, 204 ., hand-made paper, 


price 10s. 6 
ACRED and SHAKESPEARIAN 
AFFINITIES: being Analogies between the 
Writings of the Psalmists and of Shakespeare. By 
CHARLES ALFRED SWINBURNE, 
Bickers and Son, 1 Leicester Square, London, W.C. 


HYDROPAT AY. 
“SMEDLEY’S.” BIRKDALE, 
SOUTHPORT. 

TURKISH, RUSSIAN, AND OTHER BATHS. 
Massage, and the Weir- BMitehell System. 


Terms, from 23 guineas per week 
Prospectus, apply to the MANAGER. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 








GOLD MEDAL, 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French geo They hold 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


A LIFE SENTENCE. By 


ADELINE SerGeant, Author of “ Little Miss 
Colwyn,” ** Jacobi’s Wife,” &c. 3 vols. 


A LINE of HER OWN. By 


Mrs, Conney, Author of “A Lady Horse- 
breaker,” &c, 3 vols. 


KESTELL of GREYSTONE. 


By Esme Stuart, Author of “ A Faire Damzell,” 
** Muriel’s Marriage,” &c. 3 vols. 


The SECRET of the RIVER. 


By Dora Russet, Author of “ Footprints in the 
Snow,” “‘ The Broken Seal,” &. 2 vols, 


The LAST of the FEN- 
WICKES. By Heten Suipton, Author of 
** Dagmar,” &. 3 vols. 


BONNIE DUNDEE. By 


Max BERESFORD, 2 vols, 





London: HURST and BLACKETT, Limited, 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


THOS. DE LA RUE & CO0,’S 
LIST. 








NEW EDITION (the 7th), cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 
price 5s, handsomely printed in Red and Black. 


PIQUET, LAWS of. Greatly 
Enlarged and Revised throughout. The Standard 
Work on Piquet. Edited wby * CAVENDISH,” and 
— by * Portland” and ‘‘ Turf” Clubs. 

a Treatise on the Game by “‘ CAVENDISH.” 





Demy oblong 4to, cloth gilt, price 16s, 
PATIENCE GAMES, with 
Examples Played through. [Illustrated with 
numerous Diagrams, B “ CavENDISH,” 
Handsomely printed in Red and Black. 


NEW EDITION (the 18th), cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 
price 5s., handsomely printed in Red and Black. 
WHIST, LAWS and PRINCIPLES 
of. The Standard Work on Whist. By ‘‘ Caven- 
DISH.” With an Appendix on American Leads, 


THIRD EDITION, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 
58.5 handsomely printed in Red and Black. 


WHIST DEVELOPMENTS: 
American Leads and the Plain-Suit Echo. By 
** CAVENDISH.” 











Cap. 8vo, cloth gilt, price ls. 6d. 
WHIST, with and without PER- 
CEPTION, Illustrated by means of End-Hands 
from Actual Play. By ‘“B. W. D.”’ and 
** CAVENDISH.” 





Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 33, 6d. 
SHORT WHIST, LAWS of. Edited 
by J. L. Batpwin ; and a Treatise on the Game. 
by James Cray, 


FIFTH EDITION, fee cloth, gilt extra, price 
8. 
WHIST, PHILOSOPHY of. By 


Dr. POLE, F.R.S. An Essay on the Scientifie 
and Intellectual Aspects of the Modern Game: 
““Whist Rhymes,” 3d. 


The STANDARD WORK on BILLIARDS. 
NEW EDITION (the 5th), crown 8vo, cloth, with 
upwards of 200 Illustrations, price 10s. 6d. 
BILLIARDS. By J. Bennett, Ex- 
Champion. Edited by “ CavENDISH.” 


DE LA RUE’S' INDELIBLE 
DIARIES, CONDENSED DIARIES, and 
TABLET CALENDARS for 1891, in great 
variety, may now be had of all Booksellers and 
Stationers, Also, the ‘ Finger-Shaped”’ and 
** Thumb-Shaped ”’ Diaries, in neat cases. Whole- 
sale only of the Publishers, 


THOS. DE LA RUE and CO., 
BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 














the largest stock of Whisky in the wor 8 


in casks and cases for home use and : in. 
uotations on application to DUNVILLE and 00., 
imited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C, 





TAMMERERS should read a book 

bya gentleman who cured himself after suffering 

nearly forty years. Price 13 stamps,—B. BEASLEY, 
Huntingdon. 
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J. S. VIRTUE & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 





Now ready, price 2s, 6d., cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s, 


The Art Annual for 1890: 


Being the CHRISTMAS NUMBER of the “ ART 
JOURNAL,” consisting of the Life and Work of 


BIRKET FOSTER. 


By MARCUS B. HUISH, LL.B., Editor of 
the Art Journal, 


With an Original Etching by the Artist, 2 Full- 
Page Steel-Engravings, and nearly 40 Illustrations in 
the Text. ———~ 

Uniform with the above in price and binding, Sir 
¥,. LEIGHTON, Bart., P R.A. (The Life and Work 
of), Sir J. E. MILLAIS, Bart, R.A, L, ALMA 

A, J. L. E. MEISSONIER, J. C. 
HOOK, R.A., and ROSA BONHEUR, 

The Seven ART ANNUALS may be had hand- 
comely bound, cloth gilt, gilt edges, £1 1s, 

** A delightful volume which popularises the finest 
contemporary art for quiet domestic enjoyment.”’— 
Times. 


Now ready, price 21s. 


The Art Journal Volume for 


1890, Containing nearly 500 Illustrations and 
12 Full-Page Etchings and Engravings, after the 
following eminent Artists:—Frank Bramley, E. 
A. Waterlow, A.R.A., E. Blair Leighton, Dudley 
Hardy, Keeley Halswelle, George Claussen, &c. 
*‘ The volume is one to be desired and admired.” — 
Glasgow Herald. 


Handsomely bound, super royal 4to, £1 1s. 


Sketches of England. By a 


Foreign Artist (Mons. Myrsacu, Illustrator of 
“‘Tartarin sur les Alpes’”’), and a Foreign Author 
(Mons. P. Vituars, of the Journal des Débats). 
With 8 Fnll-Page Coloured Plates and over 60 
Illustrations in the Text. 


Large folio, handsomely bound in half-morocco, gilt 
top, £3 3s, Edition limited to 500 numbered copies, 


’ ° e 

Turner’s Richmondshire. 
A Series of 20 Line Engravings after J. M. W. 
TuRNER, R.A., printed on India Paper from the 
Original Plates. With Descriptions by Mrs. 
ALFRED Hunt, and an Introduction by M. B. 
Huis, LL.B. 


Royal 4to, £2 2s, 


The Seine and the Loire. 
Illustrated by J. M. W. Turner, R.A. With 
61 Line Engravings. Introduction and Descrip- 
tive Letterpress by M. B. Hursn, LL.B. 
‘The plates are all interesting and of exceptional 
beauty and finish.’’—Morning Post. 


Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Adeline’s Art Dictionary, 


containing a Complete Illustrated Index of all 
Terms used in Art, Architecture, Heraldry, and 
Archwology. Translated from the French, and 
Enlarged. With nearly 2,000 Illustrations, 


Post 8vo, 5s, 


French Cookery for Ladies. 
By a“ Cordon Bleu,” Madame LEBOUR-FAWSSETT, 
Author of “ Economical French Cookery for 
Ladies.” 


Demy ito, gilt edges, 103. 64, 


Clubland: London and Pro- 


vincial. By JosEPpH Harton. With about 50 
Illustrations of the Principal Clubs in London 
and the United Kingdom, including 16 Full-Page 
Plates. 


A desirable book, which will doubtless b3 in 
much request as a gift.””"—Scotsman, 


Small imperial ito, cloth gilt, gilt edges, £1 1s. 


Jerusalem, the Holy City. 
By Colonel Sir CuaRLEs Wiison. With about 
80 Engravings on Steel and Wood. 


“No work we know gives so good an idea of the 
Holy City, with its sacred surroundings and its his- 
torical remains,’’—Times, 


Post 80, 6s. 


A Manual of Decorative 


COMPOSITION. For Designers, Decorators, 
Architects, and Industrial Artists. By Henri 
Mayevx. Translated by J. Gontno, and Illus- 
trated by nearly 300 Engravings. 

“Mr. Mayeux’s method is admirable, and it is 
really wonderful how much information, how many 
practical hints, how much valuable criticism, he 

ks into his three hundred odd pages.’ — Glasgow 
evald, 


London: J. 8. VIRTUE and CO., Limited, 
26 IVY LANE, E.C. 




















































































MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S LIST. 


A NEW WORK on EVOLUTION. 


ANIMAL LIFE and INTELLIGENCE. By C. 


Lioyp Morg@an, F.G.8., Professor of Biology in University Colle: i i 
tc 'y 3. fe y ) ge, Bristol, Author of “‘ The S 3 of 
Conduct,”’ *‘ Animal Biology,” &c. Demy 8vo, with Etche Frontispiece and 40 Tidnatienn, tee , 
LNow ready. 


THAT FIDDLER FELLOW: a Tale of St. 


Andrews. By Horace Hutcuinson, Author of “Golf,” “ My Wife’s Polities,”’ &e. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
[Ready shortly. 


EGYPTIAN SKETCHES. By Jeremiah Lynch, 


ex-President of the San Francisco Stock Exchange. With 16 Full-Page Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, 
“Tt is long since we have met with a book on Egypt at once so fresh and so comprehensive.” —Times. 


The MODERN MALADY;; or, Sufferers from 


Nerves. By Cyr1t Bennett, Author of “ The Massage Case.’’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Opinions ably and eloquently put forward.”—Saturday Review. 


LAMB’S ADVENTURES of ULYSSES. With 


an Introduction by ANDREW Lane. A charming Christmas P t for Boys ti 
gilt edges, 2s. 6d.; also in plain cloth, 1s. 6d. . me ere eee 


THE CHILDREN’S DICKENS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
DAVID COPPERFIELD. Abridged for Children. Gilt edges, 2s.; plain cloth, 
DOMBEY and SON. Abridged for Children. Gilt edges, 2s. ; plain cloth, 1s. 6d. 


OLD : CURIOSITY SHOP. Abridged for Children. Gilt edges, 2s.; plain 
cloth, 1s, 6d. 


Mrs. Huex BELL writes :—‘‘ The abridgments of Dickens seem to me excellent. It is the kind of thing th 
T have always longed for, and that I, in common with many other parents probably, have practically: dene oo 
skipping while reading aloud. But it is delightful having it in this convenient form, in a book which one 
can put into the child’s own hand.” 





EDWARD ARNOLD, 18 Warwick Square, E.C. 
VOL. VI. NOW READY. 


CHAMBERSS ENCYCLOPADIA. 


A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge, with Maps and Wood-Engravings. 
In 10 vols. imperial 8vo. Entirely New Edition. 
Vols. I., II., III., IV., V., and VI. are now ready. 
Price 10s. each, cloth; 15s. each, half-morocco. 
The Work is also being issued in Monthly Parts, price 1s. each. 

SPECTATOR.—“ The leading literary, political, scientific, and artistic subjects have 
been intrusted to specially qualified writers, whose articles are, as a rule, entirely new. 
It is already evident that the new edition of ‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia’ will reflect the 
highest credit on its editor and its publishers.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—< Many distinguished names will be found among the list of 
contributors, and the articles throughout are models of conciseness, while embracing the 
latest facts.” y 

SHEFFIELD INDEPENDENT.—“ The best men in all departments are contributors, 
while the aid of specialists has been largely enlisted to make the articles complete 
synopses of the latest knowledge.” 


W. and R. CHAMBERS, Limited, 47 Paternoster Row, London; and Edinburgh. 


MUDIE'S sececr LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 


THE BEST BOOKS 
SALE, ok ON SUBSCRIPTION. 


HEAD OFFICE - 30-34 NEW OXFORD ST., W.C. 


‘241 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


(2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
por se ager | the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J, T. Davenport that he had 
received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864, 
Dr.. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—‘‘Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE: 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &c. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, COLICS, &c. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony socommenee each bottle. 
Sore Manvracturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. In Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s, 6d. 


London : 











FOR 
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DAVID DOUGLAS’S LIST. 
Now ready, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. 


The JOURNAL of SIR WALTER SCOTT. From the 
Original Manuscript at Abbotsford. Annotated and Illustrated from his 
Life and Correspondence. 

“ The book is one of the greatest gifts which our English literature has ever 
received,”’—Spectator. 

“* Reads like a romance.”—Scvtsman, 

“The story is as thrilling as any tragedy.”—Times. 

** Although many of the details are melancholy, yet the interest of the whole 
is entrancinz, and the ‘Journal’ is a most precious relic of Sir Walter Scott.”— 

Quarterly Review. 





1 vol. demy 8vo, 12s. 
GEORGE BUCHANAN, Humanist and Reformer: a 


Biography. By P. HumE Brown. 
“Is written in fine, delicate English, is instinct throughout with a rare en- 
thusiasm for its theme, and in these modern days of book-making is a marvel 
of loving re:earch and scholarly erudition.””—Athenzum, 


Now ready. 


CELTIC SCOTLAND: a History of Ancient Alban. By 
Wituiam F. Skene, D.C.L., LL.D., Historiographer-Royal for Scotland. 
Second Edition, carefully Revised by the Author, with a New In dex to the 
entire Work. 3 vols. demy 8vo, 45s. 

Vol. I.—HISTORY and ETHNOLOGY. lis. 
Vol. If.—CHURCH and CULTURE, 15s, 
Vol, III.—LAND and PEOPLE, 153. 


Now ready. 


DR. JOHN BROWN and HIS SISTERISABELLA. Out- 
lines by E. T. M‘Larey, Fourth Edition, with 3 Portraits, small 4to, 5s. 
Third Edition, feap. 8vo, 1s, 6d. 

“* A charming and most delicate study.’’—Spectator. 
“A most pleasing exhibition of gentle admiration.’’—Scotsman. ‘ 
“It is more than a sketch, it is a living picture of the beloved physician.” — 

Murray's Magazine, 

“*To thousands...... this small memorial volume will be heartily welcome.’’— 

Glasgow Herald. 

“This is an exquisite little book ; a masterpiece of its kind, Every sentence 
adds something to the picture.”—British Weekly. 


Now ready, SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
LETTERS of the REV. JOHN KER, D.D., 1866-85. 


“Dr. Ker’s correspondence is marked by the same delicacy of touch and refine- 
ment, the same spirit of wholesome piety, and the same broad interest in all 
phases of human thought and life which characterised everything he wrote,.”— 
Glasgow Herald, 

“ ‘the quality of the letters, from the literary standpoint, is of the highest...... 
Worthy to rank with those of Cowper.”—Scottish Leader. 

“ Less elaborate than his celebrated ‘ Sermons,’ they are certainly not less 
subtle or piercing in their vision,””-—Freeman. 

“ There is nothing in the volume that is not worthy of Dr, Ker.’’—Scotsman. 

** The tone of the letters is excellent.””—Athenzum, 


David Douglas’s Series of American Authors. 
New Volume just added. 


The SHADOW of a DREAM. By W. D. Howells, Author 
of “‘A Foregone Oonclusion,’® **The Lavy of the Aroostook,” ‘‘ Indian 
Summer,” &c. Price ls. 

“*Mr. Howells is quite at his best in ‘The Shadow of a Dream ’...... The charac- 
ters are etched with admirable truth and delicacy of touch.”—Truth. 

“In some respects his story marks a new departure, for it is unquestionably 
one in which ‘ something happens ;’ something, too, that should satisfy the most 
truculent advocates of incident.”—Gu1r dian, 


Edinburgh : DAVID DOUGLAS, 10 Castle Street. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHAUL, HAMILTON, KENT, and CO., Limited. 





NOW READY, 128 pp. 
Leatherette binding, 1s, 3d. ; cloth, bevelled boards, 2s, 6d. 
LARGE-TYPE EDITION OF 


BLES SED BE DRUDGERY. 


18mo, paper boards, 1s. 2d.; or French morocco, 2s. 6d. each; or the 2 vols. 
together, French morocco, 3s. 6d. 


BLESSED BE DRUDGERY, and other 


Papers. By Wituiam C. Gannett. With Preface by the Countess of 
ABERDEEN. 


FAITHFULNESS, and other Papers. By 


JENKIN LLoyp JcNES, With Preface by the CounTEss of ABERDEEN. 

‘The truths inculcatea nelong to the sphere of ordinary life, and there is not 
the slightest straining after effect ; yet somehow the writers lay hold of us, and 
carry us along with them: ana on parting from them at each stage of the 
journey, we feel that we have beer made better by their company.’’—Spectator. 

‘* Charming and attractive essays.”’"—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“‘The aim of each is to show how cur failures and temptations may be made 
helpfal to us, There is much that will be deeply suggestive and helpful to the 
instructed reader.”’—Record, 


Glasgow: DAVID BRYCE and SON. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, and CO., Limited, 
Stationers’ Hall Court, ' 


WARD AND DOWNEY’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


“The most important [among Christmas Books] is 
‘ Picturesque London.’”—TIMEs. 


PICTURESQUE LONDON. By Percy 


FITZGERALD. Extra crown 4to, 253, with upwards of 100 Illustrations by 
Eminent Artists. 


‘“* A triumph of the printer’s art.”"—St. James’s Gazette, 

“The work is plentifally and beautifully illustrated.”’— Scotsman, 

*‘ The author and the artists between them have produced a book full of charm 
and instruction.’—Graphic, 


THIRTY YEARS of MY LIFE on THREE 


CONTINENTS. By Epwin DE Lron. 2 vols., with a Portrait, 21s. 


SOCIAL ENGLAND UNDER the REGENCY. 


By Joun ASHTON. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s., with 90 Illustrations, 


“ Bright and pleasant reading...... One of the chief merits of the two volumes is 
that they reproduce in excellent sty!e a large number of contemporary caricatures 
by Gilray, Rowlandson, Cruikshank, and others.’’—Times, 


POEMS. By the late Jonn Francis O’Donnett. 
With an Introductory Sketch by Ricuarp Dow ina. Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 53, 
A NEW HUMOROUS STORY by GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, 


A FLUTTERED DOVECOTE. By G. M. 


Fenn. With 60 Ilinstrations by Gordon Browne. Cloth gilt, 5s. 


BRAYHARD. By F. M. Atien, Author of 


‘ oe Green Glasses,”’ &c. Illustrated by Harry Furniss. New Edition, 

















“ Brimful of jokes, repartees, and comic situations.’’—Guardian, 
“* iivery page is provocative of laughter.””—Public Opinion. 
“A quaint book of nonsense...... Delightful reading.”’—Daily Telegraph, 


PERFERVID. By Joun Davinsoy. TIllus- 


trated by Harry Furniss. New Edition, 2s. 6d. 
“A delightfully ridiculous story.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


NEW NOVELS. 


BETA. By the Author of “ Two Loves in One Life.” 3 vols. 
LOVE’S LEGACY. ByR. Ashe King (“Basil”). 3 vols. 
The LOST EXPLORER. By J. F. Hogan. 3s. 6d, 
LOCUSTA. By W. Outram Tristram. 5s. 

A STRANGE WOOING. By Charles Gibbon. 6s. 
HARVEST of WEEDS. By Clara Lemore. 83 vols. 


WARD and DOWNEY, 12 York Street, Covent Garden, London. 
WHITWORTH’S ANGLO-INDIAN DICTIONARY 


A Glossary of Colloquial and Official Terms ; 

Of the Names of Divinities, Festivals, Keiigions, and Sects ; 
Of Races, ‘Tribes, and Languages ; Of Oastes and Uccupations ; 
Of the ditferent Eras and Systems of Chronology ; 

Of Seasons, Crops, and Land Tenures ; 

And generally of all Indian Terms used in English, 

And of English Words peculiarly used in India. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNRER, and OO. Price 123, 
“ Well designed, well printed, and havdy.”—Saturday Review. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts. 


Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works. 
MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS: Specimen No. post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 


136 STRAND, W.C., and 36 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


OOKS ata DISCOUNT of 3d. to 9d. in the 1s., suitable 

for CHRISTMAS PRESENTS and NEW YEARS GIFTs. Now ready, 

and cent postage-free on application, a New Catalogue of Books (many in hand- 

some bindings and beautitully illustrated), suitable for Presestation, and from 

the published prices of which the above liberal discount is allowed. Orders from 

this Catalogue to the amount of 63s. sent carriage-free to any part of the United 
Kingdom.—GILBERT and FIELD, No. 67 Moorzate Street, London, E.C. 


OOKS for CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR’S PRE.- 
SENTS at 3d. in the 1s. Discount.—Catalogue of 150 pp., containing the 

New Season’s Books, Complete Lists of the Works of all the Principal Authors, and 
a List of Handsomely Bound Works for Presentation, &c., post-free on application. 
Periodicals and Newspapers eos to all parts of the world. Terms on application. 
—ALFRED WILSON (late J. Gilbert and Co.), 18 Gracechurch St., London, E.C. 


D. in the 1s. DISCOUNT on all BOOKS in General 

Literature, including Peerages, Books of Reference, &c. Orders by post 
receive prompt attention. New Catalogue just ready.—BICKERS and SON, 1 
Leicester Square, W.C. 
































To be ready about Christmas, 
ge _— LAWS of FORCE and MOTION.” 
By JOHN HARRIS, 
An important Work on certain Theories of Dynamics. 4to, cloth, 12s, 
(Uniform with ‘‘Some Propositions in G try,’’ by the Same Author.) 
WERTHEIMER, LEA, and Oo., Circus Place, London Wall. 


OWBOTHAM’S EPIC POEMS— 

The HUMAN EPIC. The greatest Poem of the Century. Crown 
8vo, 1s. 64.—The DEaTH of ROLAND. Feap. 4to, 53—-ROW- 
BOTHAMWM’S HISTORY of MUSIC. Demy 8vo, 3 vols., 543. ‘*'The 
standard work.”—Graphic. 


London: Kre@an Paul, TRENCH, TROBNER, and Co., Limited. 
LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Mild 


and equable climate. First-class Return Railway Ticket from London 
{Weterloo) and Seven Days’ Board, Room, &., Five Guineas, Ask for Hotel 
. 

















AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 

WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 

READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 

in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 

STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


PSTAIRS_ and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERaY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and OO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 
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FRIEND OLIVIA. _ |WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, & CO.’S LIST. 


A Quaker Story of the Time of the Commonwealth. 











SECOND EDITION, with Two New Chapters, and Additions. 


By AMELIA E. BARR. CHURCH OR CHAPEL? 


Price Six Shillings. By the Rev. JOSEPH HAMMOND, Vicar of St. Austell. 
peabnk, Gil anb i: Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s, 
LETTER FROM THE QUAKER POET, “ We know of no work where the difficulties which beset Church people in theiz 


dealings with Dissenters, and Dissenters in their efforts to understand Church 
J. GREENLEAF WHITTIER, | poyat? soyiriays tty ess gosh ano teicher 


Amesbury, Mass., November 12th, 1890. 





My pear Frrenp,—But for failing mist and bye — make even a brief A NEW WORK on the FUTURE STATE. 
note a painful effort, I should long ago have told thee how much I admire thy 
FRIEND OLIVIA. , I read it as it appeared in ‘‘The Century,” and marvelled B E = O N D T H E V E I L ° 
at its admirable portraiture of the early Quakers and their times. As a Quaker, By the SUT teh gor of the KINGDOM,” 
I heartily thank thee for it. Ab OICES,” &c. 

I shall read it again in book form, though my eyes do not allow me to use Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s, 6d. [Now ready. 
them much. foe we 

Let me tell thee that, thoug o not read but sparingly any new literary 
works, I have read every took of thine with great interest. I congratulate thee UNDER THE SHADOW OF ETNA. 
on their great success, and am gratefully thy sincere friend, By E. A. RICHINGS. 

JOHN G. WHITTIER, Illustrated Frontispiece and Title-Page. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. [Now ready. 
OTHER NOVELS BY AMELIA E. BARR. Graphically written Series of Papers on Sici'y. 


“In descriptive writing, in simplicity and gracefulness of style, and in perfect 


master? gre ee aalk Mrs. Barr can hold her own with any living English SIDELIGHT S ON REVELATION. 





In a variety of handsome cloth bindings, or bound uniformly, crown 8vo, cloth. _By the Rev. JOHN C. BLISSARD, M.A., 
Price THREE SHILLINGS and SIXPENCE each. Vicar of St. Augustine's, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 
THE LAST OF THE MACALLISTERS Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. [Now ready. 
WOVEN OF LOVE AND GLORY. 
FEET OF CLAY. (With Portrait of Mra. Barr.) BY LADY BAKER. 


THE HOUSEHOLD OF McNEIL. 
A BORDER SHEPHERDESS. Sahoo 


PAUL AND CHRISTINA. LETTERS TO MY GIRL-FRIENDS. 








THE SQUIRE OF SANDAL-SIDE. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

THE BOW OF ORANGE RIBBON. 

BETWEEN TWO LOVES. FRIENDLY WORDS for OUR GIRLS. Nineteenth 
A DAUGHTER OF FIFE. Thousand, square feap. 8vo, limp cloth, 1s, 6d.; paper, ls. 

JAN VEDDER’S WIFE. “Ts adapted, and it seems to us with great fitness, to the spiritual wants of 


oung girls of the humbler class—milliners, factory-girls, domestic servants, and 
A CHEAP EDITION of Bre. Barr’s Popular Novel, “ JAN VEDDER'S WIFE,” | 0 on. “‘Thoronghly practical.”—Literary Churchman. , 


is also issued in paper cover, price ls, 6d. : ~ 
HALF-HOURS with MY GIRLS: Readings for Sundays. 
Third Edition, small crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


THE HARVEST OF THE WIND. ‘* A capital book ; it enters pleasantly and simply on the very subjects on which 
young maid-ser,ants most need advice, and there is a lively freshness about it 
that must surely win their attention.” — Guardian. 


London: JAMES CLARKE and CO., 13 and 14 Fleet Street. MORE HALF-HOURS with MY GIRLS. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 
3. 6d. 


“ Sensible and practical, with a wide range of subjects. We recommend their 


Crown 8vo, paper cover, One Shilling. 











y ag H I S D A tA a to ladies who have anything to do with tHe instruction of girls,’"—Church 
SECOND THOUSAND. “ The story-books issued by Messrs. Wells Gardner, Darton, 
A VISION of SAINTS. By Lewis Morris, | and Co. are a bright and attractive set,—well illustrated with 
Author of “ The Bpic of Hades.” Feap. Svo, 6s. full-page pictures, gay with gold and colours without, and, in 
Elzevir 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, 6s. point of moral tone, unexceptional within.” — ScHooLs’ 
The LIGHT of ASIA. By Sir Edwin Arnold, | gyarpray. 
M.A., K.C.1.E., C.8.1. [ELzEvir SERIES. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


SOCIALISM, NEW and OLD. B Professor A NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF “HONOR BRIGHT,” &e. 
WILLIAM GRAHAM, [INTERNATIONAL + rt SERIES, si H E - W O B L A C K B I R D Ss. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. With Illustrations by A. G. Walker. 


ESSAYS SCIENTIFIC & PHILOSOPHIC A I Large crown 8vo, extra cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
By the a So AuBREY LackincTon Moore, M.A. With Memoirs of the “The interest never slackens for a moment. It is a good story, a 
Author. healthy story, and a readable story, and who could want more ?”— 
Crown 8v0, 3s. 6d. YorxsHIRE Post. 


The TRUE GROUNDS of RELIGIOUS “ Decidedly charming.”—ATHENZUM. 


FAITH: an Exsay on Dr. Martinean’s recent Book, ‘‘ The Seat of Authority  — 
hoe orn ie Rosert Braltuwalte, B.4., of Wadham College, Oxford, OTHER WORKS BY THIS TALENTED AUTHOR. 


Feap. 8vo, paper covers, ls. HONOR BRIGHT. 3s. 6d. | FIVE, TEN, and FIFTEEN. 
e lustrated, Sixth Edition. 2s. 
A RASH INVESTMENT : a Sermon “- camalay aeiaeuee cheery |, “ Will be thoroughly appreciated 
pees LF a: Ropert Eyton, Rector of Upper Chelsea, and | story.”—Times. by Lao gad readecs.”” — Manchester 
rebendary of St. Paul’s. zaminer. 
/ Feap. 8vo, 33, 6d. an N. or M. 3s. 6d. ; ALL'S WELL! 1s.6d. 
BLACK is WHITE: or, Continuity Cong | acigutattale Guardian ew cp ainnatent® Author's Best style."— 
tinued. By The Pri. PEAS-BLOSSOM. 3s. 6d. HALT! 1s, 6d. 

NEXT WEEK. _ pie oraitenally readable volume.” pe. antes an ee story. A 
8 vols. crown 8vo, 31s. 64. ONE of a COVEY. 3s. 6d. HARDY and FOOLHARDY. 

A SENSITIVE PLANT. By E. and D. | ccastn* Guartion “| TARRY’S LUCK. Is. 








Grrarp, Joint-Authors of “ Reata,’’ ‘‘ The Waters of Hercules,” &c. 





THE WHITE KANGAROO: 


Lo : N a le imi e : . 
ndon: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNEB and CO., Limited A Story of Colonial Life. Founded on Fact. 





This day is published, post 8vo, cloth, 5z. By E. DAVENPORT CLELAND. 
The DARWINIAN THEORY of the ORIGIN With numerous —e by Munro Smith, 
of SPECIES. By Francis P. Pascor, F.L.S., &c., ex-President of the Imperial 16mo, cloth, 2s, 
Entomological Society. “*A story of Colonial life, and a very good one.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“ Nor do we know how ignorant we are.” —Darwin. ee. a 
GURNEY and JACKSON, 1 Paternoster Row. WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., 





(Successors to Mr, VAN VOORST.) London: 2 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS E.C. 44 VICTORIA STREET, 8.W,. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH LEADERS OF RELIGION. 
CARDINAL NEWMAN. 


By R. H. HUTTON. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait, 2s. 61. [ Ready. 
**Few who read this book will fail to be struck by the wonderful insight 


it displays into the nature of the Cardinal’s genius and the spirit of his life.”— 
WILFRID Warp, inthe Tablet. 


A LOST ILLUSION. By Leslie Keith, 


Author of “ The Chilcotes,”’ “‘ A Hurricane in Petticoats,’’ &c. 3 vo's. crown 
vO. (Ready. 
** A perfect story.””"—Manchester Examiner. 


The HONOURABLE MISS: a Tale of a 


Country Town. By L. T. Meapg, Author of “Scamp ard I,” “ A Girl of the 
People,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8yvo. [ Ready. 
** Delightfully fresh and winning.” —Scotsman, 


A DOUBLE KNOT. By G. Manville Fenn, 


Author of ** The Vicar’s People,” ‘* Eli’s Children,” &c. 3 vols. crown 80. 
*“ Thoroughly exciting.” —Athenzum, [Ready. 


By J. B. BURNE, M.A. 


PARSON and PEASANT: Chapters of 


their Natural History. By J. B. Burne, M.A., Rector of Wasing. Crown 
8vo, 53. (Ready. 


By 8S. BARING-GOULD.—SECOND SERIES. 


HISTORIC ODDITIES and STRANGE 


EVENTS. Second Series. By 8. Bartna-GouLtp, Author of ‘* Mehalah.” 
Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. [Readu. 


ARMINELL: a Social Romance. By S&S. 


Barine-Goutn, Author of “ Mehalah,” &, Crown 8vo, 3:. 6d. 


JACQUETTA. ByS. Baring-Gould, Author 


of “Mehalah.”” Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


OLD COUNTRY LIFE. By S. Baring- 


Govutp, M.A. Second Edition, with 65 [ilustrations, large crown 8vo, 103, 6d. 

** As healthy, wholesome reading, full of breezy life and movement, full of 

quaint stories vigorously told, will not be excelled by any book to be published 
throughout the year. Sound, hearty, and English to the core.”—World. 


DISENCHANTMENT : an Every-Day Story. 


By F. Manet Rosrnson, Author of ‘‘ The Plan of Campaign.’’ Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. [ Ready, 
“A remarkable book; one of the half-dozen best novels published during the 
last ten years.’’—Star. 


DERRICK VAUGHAN. By Edna Lyall, 


Author of “Donovan.” A New Edition, entirely re-set. With Portrait of 
the Author, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


ELI’S CHILDREN. By G. Manville Fenn. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The TRUE HISTORY of JOSHUA DAVID- 


SON, Christian and Communist. By E. Lynn Linton. Tenth and Cheaper 
Edition, post 8vo, 1s, 


TWO BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 
A GIRL of the PEOPLE. By L. T. Meade, 


Author of “Scamp andI,”’ &c. Illustrated by R. Barnes, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
[ Ready. 
** An excellent story. Vivid portraiture of character, and broad and whole- 
some lessons about life,’’—Spectator. 


DUMPS and I. By Mrs. Parr, Author of 


** Dorothy Fox,’”’ &c. Illustrated by W. Parkinson, crown 8vo, 33, 6d. 
[ Ready. 





TWO BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
MASTER ROCKAFELLAR’S VOYAGE. By 


W. Oxark Russet, Author of ‘‘ The Wreck of the ‘ Grosvenor,’ ” &c. Illus- 
trated by Gordon Browne. Crown 8vo, 53. [ Ready. 


naar be one of the most popular boys’ books of the year.”—Glasgow 
erald, 


SYD BELTON; or, the Boy Who Would 


Not Go to Sea. By G. Manvitte Fenn, Author of “In the King’s Name,” 


&c, Illustrated by Gordon Browne. Orown 8vo, 5s. [ Ready. 
oe. capital boys’ story, as good as any Mr. Fenn has produced.”—Sussex Daily 
News. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SERIES. 
The INDUSTRIAL HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


With Maps and Plans. By H. pre B.Gissrns, M.A., late Scholar of Wadham 
College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
** A careful and lucid sketch,”—Times. 
“ The writer is well-informed, and from first to last his work is profoundly in- 
teresting.’’—Scots Observer, 


The WORLD of SCIENCE. Including 


Chemistry, Heat, Light, Sound, Magnetism, Electricity, Botany, Zoology, 
Physiology, Astronomy, and Geology. By R. Exuior Steen, M.A., F.C.S., 
Senior Natural Science Master in Bradford Grammar School. 147 Illustra. 
tions, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, School Edition, 2s. 6d, 


BALLADS of the BRAVE. Poems of 


Chivalry, Enterprise, Courage, and Constancy, from the Earliest Times to 
the Present Day. Edited, with Notes, by Rev. F. Lanasripce. Crown 8yvo, 
gilt edges, 3s. 6d. School Edition, 2s. 6d, [Just ready. 

** A capital Christmas gift for a boy.”’-—Graphic. 

“The book is full of splendid things.”’—World. 


METHUEN and OO., 18 Bury Street, W.C. 








CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKs. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
DECEMBER. . 


Mr, STANLEY’S REAR-GuARD. By J. Rose Troup. 

CuiLp-Lire InsurRANCE. By Captain Pembroke Marshall. 

ProsPerR MérimiéE. By Walter Pater. 

Rural LiFe IN THE FouRTEENTH CENTURY. By Madame Darmesteter 
Burton as I Knew Him. By Commander Lovett Cameron, R.N, F 
Tue OUTLOOK IN FRaNcE. By William Henry Hurlbert. 

Tue Mask or Descartes. By W. L. Courtney. 

Dr. Kocu’s ConsumPTION-CuRE. By Edward Berdoe, M.D. 

Mr. Tree’s Monpay Nicuts. By “ X.” 

An AVERTED CRASH IN THE City. By W. R. Lawson. 

ENGLISH BANKERS AND THE BANK OF ENGLAND RESERVE. By A. J, Wilson 
ONE oF ovR ConQguERORS. Chaps. 11-14. By George Meredith, : 


SECOND EDITION. 


WITH STANLEY’S REAR-COLUMN, 


By J. ROSE TROUP. 


With Portraits and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 1és. 


CITY BOYS in the WOODS; or, a 


Trapping Venture in Maine. By Henry P, WELLS, With 137 Illustrations, 
crown 4to, price 93. 


From the Speaker :—‘‘ Wi'h great clearness and detail the incidents of hunting 
which m+ke up the daily round of a trapper’s life, are cleverly described, and 
this is interwoven with the threads of a story in which the element of adventure 
is well represented...... A lively and entertaining book.” 


WANNETA the SIOUX. By Warren K. 


MooreHEAD, With Illustrations from Life, large crown 8vo, 63. 
{Now veady, 


The GOLDSMITH’S WARD: a Tale of 


London City in the Fifteenth Century. By Mrs. R. H. READE. With 27 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, 63. [This day. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
The SECRET of the PRINCESS: a Tale of 


Country, Camp, Court, Cenvict, and Cloister Life in Russia By Mrs. 





SUTHERLAND Epwarps. 2 vols. crown 8vo. [This day, 
An HONOURABLE ESTATE. By Louisa 
Crow. 2 vols. crown 8yo0, [Now ready, 
SUNDORNE. By Bertha Thomas. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. - ae. ed 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 


JAMES NISBET AND CO’S LIST. 


WORKS BY DR. C. GEIKIE. 
LIFE and WORDS of CHRIST. [Illustrated Edition, .« :, 


2 vols., 24s.; Library Edition, 2 vols., 243. ; Students’ Edition, 2 vols., 
12s. 6d ; Popular Edition ... ne on a ooo eee ose ase 


SHORT LIFE of CHRIST. 1 vol., Illustrated ¢ o 
HOURS with the BIBLE. Genesis to Malachi. 6 


vols., Illustrated, sold separately, each complete in itself, Each volume 6 0 
50,000 Volumes sold. 





The ENGLISH REFORMATION. lvol... .. .. 36 
ENTERING on LIFE: a Book for Young Men. ; « 
The PRECIOUS PROMISES .. ..... 2 6 


OLD TESTAMENT CHARACTERS. 1 vol., Illustrated « 0 


WORD STUDIES in the NEW TESTAMENT. By 


Marvin R. Vincent, D.D., Baldwin Professor of Sacred Literature in Union 
asa Seminary, New York. Vol. III. The Epistles of St. Paul. 8vo, 
36 


‘COURTSHIP and MARRIAGE.” With other Matters, 


Education, Religious Toleration, Haman Progress, &c. By the Rev. Harry 
Jones, M.A., Prebendary of St. Paul’s, Incumbent of St. Philip’s, Regevt 
Street. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


The DUKE’S PAGE; or, In the Days of Luther. A 
Story for Boys. From the German. By Mrs, PEREIRA. With 16 Illustra- 
tions, extra crown 8vo, gils top, 7s. 6d. 


ONCE HINDU, NOW CHRISTIAN. The Early Life of 
Baba Padmanji. An Autobiography. Edited by J. Murray MITCHELI, 
M.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo, 2. 


GENERAL GORDON, the Christian Hero. By Major 


Seton CHURCHILL, With Portrait, small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


EASTWARD HO! A Story for Girls By Emma 


MARSHALL, With Illustrations, extra crown 8vo, 5s, 


CHARLIE to the RESCUE. A Tale of the Sea and the 


Rockies, By.R.M. BaLLantyNE. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. 


“LEAST SAID, SOONEST MENDED.” By Agnes 


GIBERNE. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 33. 6d. 


JAMES NISBET and CO., 21 Berners Street, W. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 
Dr. NANSEN’S GREENLAND EXPEDITION 


THE FIRST CROSSING OF 
GREENLAND. 


By FRIDTJOF NANSEN. 


Translated from the Norwegian by HUBERT MAJENDIE GEPP, B.A., 
Lecturer at the University of Upsala. 


With 5 Maps, 12 Full-Page Plates, and 157 Illustrations in the Text, and a Preface 
by J. SCOTT KELTIE, Librarian of the Royal Geographical Society. 
2 vols. 8vo0, 36s. 


COMPLETION. OF MR. LECKY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
SECOND EDITION of Vols. VII. and VIII. now ready. 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 


By W. E. H. LECKY. 


Vols. VII. and VIII., 1793-1800, With Index to the Complete Work, 8vo, 36s. 
*,* Vols I. andlI., 1700-1760, 363. Vols. III. and IV., 1760-1784, 36s. 
Vols, V. and VL, 1784-1793, 36s. 


" Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE CRUISE OF THE ‘ALERTE’: 


The Narrative of a Search for Treasure on the 
Desert Island of Trinidad. 
By E. F. KNIGHT. 
With 2 Maps and 23 Illustrations. 


CABINET EDITION OF WALPOLE’S ENGLAND. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND from the CON- 


CLUSION of the GREAT WAR in 1815 to 1868. By Spencer WALPOLE. 
Cabinet Edition, 6 vole. crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


NEW BOOK BY DR. MARTINEAU. 


The SEAT of AUTHORITY in RELIGION. 


By Jamrs Martineau, LL.D., D.D., D.0.L. Second Edition, 8vo, 14s. 


*,* This Work is the Author’s attempt to make clear to himself the ultimate 
ground of pure religion in the human min4, and the permanent essence of the 
religion of Christ in history. It is addressed to the requirements, not of special- 
ists, philosophers, and scholars, but of educated persons interested in the results 
of modern knowledge. 


LETTERS to YOUNG SHOOTERS. First 


Series : On the CHOICE and USE of a GUN. By Sir Ratpu Payne GALL- 
wey, Bart. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. In a few days, 


The PHILOSOPHY of FICTION in LITERA- 


TURE: an Essay. By DanreL GREENLEAF THOMPSON, Author of “A 
System of Psychology,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The STEPS of the SUN: Daily Readings 


of Prose. Selected by AGNES Mason. 16mo, 3s, 6d. 


*,* This book is uniform with the Original Edition of ‘‘ FIVE MINUTES,” by 
H. L. Stpney Lear. 


‘A dainty gift-book......The extracts are selected with admirable taste from a 
wide field in literature.’’—Speaker. 


The STORY of DENMARK. By Charlotte 


§. Sinewick. With 6 Illustrations and Map, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


VERY YOUNG, and QUITE ANOTHER 


STORY. Stories for Girls, By JEAN INGELOW. Crown 8yo, 6s. 


POEMS. By Nina F. Layard. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
CHAMBER COMEDIES: a Collection of 


Plays and Monologues for the Drawing-Room. By Mrs.HucH Bett. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 


“ Lovers of amateur theatricals will be hard to please if they cannot find some- 
thing to suit them in Mrs. Hugh Beli’s he author, who has evidently 
studied the French stage with much profit, has a sound dramatic instinct, a vein 
s shrewd and genial humour, and a keen eye for the comic aspects of ordinary 
ife.”’—Times, 


NEW NOVELS. 
The WORLD’S DESIRE. By H. Rider 


HaaG@arp and ANDREW Lana, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 


“‘Mes:rs. Haggard and Lang’s production is, in the most liberal sense of the 
word, incomparable. In its audacity of tion, in sustained power of execu- 
tion, in the sweet and stately rhythm of Mr. Lang’s Homeric sentences, and in 
the ghastliness of Mr. Haggard’s Egyptian sorcery, ‘none but itself can be its 
parallel,’ ’—Guardian. 


VIRGINIE: a Tale of One Hundred Years 


Ago. By Vat Prinsep, A.R.A. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s, 6d. 


A LIVING EPITAPH. By G. Colmore, 


Author of ‘‘ A Conspiracy of Silence,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


*' A strongly dramatic and interesting story.””— Court Circular. 
“A strange story......Miranda Dane is a remarkable study.”—Scotsman, 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO. 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 


LUCAS MALET’S NEW NOVEL. 


The WAGES of SIN. By the Author of 


“Colonel Enderby’s Wife,” &c. 3 vols. 
Mrs. SPENDER’S NEW NOVEL. 


LADY HAZLETON’S CONFESSION. By the 


Author of ** Her Brother’s Keeper,” &. 3 vols. 





Dr. PFLEIDERER’S VERY IMPORTANT WORK. 


DEVELOPMENT of THEOLOGY in GER- 
MANY and GREAT BRITAIN since 1825. Thick large 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

After devoting 300 pp. to German Theology, the Work enters upon a survey of 
the progress of Theology in Great Britain since 1825, treating of the Schools of 
Philosophy in their Relation to Theology (Coleridge, Carlyle, F. W. 
Newman, Spencer, J. Caird, T. H. Green, Seth, Flint, Martineau), and Parties 
and Movements in Theology (F. D. Maurice, Erskine, J. M. Campbell, 
Kingsley, Jowett, Stanley, R. W. Mackay, Seeley, Edersheim, Davidson, Weat- 
cott, Robertson Smith, Hatch). 


HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY. By Dr. J. E. 


ErpMANN. Translated by several English and American Scholars, and Edited 
by Professor W. 8S. Hoveu. I. ANCIENT and MEDIAEVAL, lds. II, 
MODERN, lds, III. SINCE HEGEL, 12s. 
“A splendid monument of patient labour, critical acumen, and admirable 
methodical treatment.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 
*,* The above two Works form tho first four volumes of SONNENSCHEIN’S 
LIBRARY of PHILOSOPHY, edited by J. H. Murrueap, M.A, 


SCHOPENHAUER SERIES. 


Edited by T. B. SAUNDERS, M.A. Oxon. Each 2s. 6d. 
The NEW VOLUME is— 


STUDIES IN PESSIMISM. 
It contains the famous ESSAY on WOMAN, 
1. The WISDOM of LIFE. [Second Edition. 
2. COUNSELS and MAXIMS. [Second Edition, 
3. RELIGION: a Dialogue, &c. [Second Edition, 
4. The ART of LITERATURE. [In preparation, 


** Mr. Saunders has done English readers a genuine service.” —Athenzum. “ Let 
your view of Schopenhauer be what it may, you cannot help enjoying and admiring 
the wealth of observation, reflection, and wisdom.”—Truth. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES.—zach 2. 64. 


LAURENCE GRONLUND’S NEW BOOK. 


OUR DESTINY : the Influence of Socialism 


on Morals and Religion. An Essay in Ethics, 
PREVIOUS VOLUMES. 

1. Work and Wages. Thorold Rogers.—2, Civilisation: Cause and Cure. E. 
Carpenter.—3. Quintessence of Socialism. Dr. haffle.—4, Darwinism and 
Politics. D. G. Ritchie, M.A. (Oxon,)—5. Religion and Socialism, E. Belfort 
Bax.—6. Ethics of Socialism. E. Belfort Bax.—7. Drink Question. Dr. Kate 
Mitchel]l.—8. Promotion of Happiness. Prof. Macmillén.—9. England’s Ideal, 
&c. E. Oarpenter.—10. Socialism in England, Sidney Webb, LL.B.—11. Bismarck 
and State Socialism. W. H. Dawson.—12. Godwin’s Political Justice. Edited 
H. S. Salt.—13. The French Revolution. E. Belfort Bax.—14. Co-operative 
Commonwealth. L. Gronlund.—15. Essays and Addresses, B. Bosanquet, M.A, 
(Oxon.)—16. Charity Organisation. ©, 8. Loch.—17, Thoreau’s Reform Papers, 
Edited H. 8. Salt.—18, Self-Help One Hundred Years Ago. G. J. Holyoake,—19. 
State Reformatory of Elmira, A. Winter.—20. Common-Sense about Women, 
Higginson. 


SECOND ANNUAL ISSUE. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS’ YEAR-BOOK: a Com- 


piete Record of all Matters of Interest for Parents, Schoolmasters, and 
Boys. Limp cloth, 2s, 6d, Part II. (ATHLETICS), separately, ls. 











Uniformly bound in cloth gilt, gilt edges, 1s. 6d. each, Illustrated. 


By FRANCES E. COOKE. 

The Publishers can most confidently recommend this Series as supplying 
parents and young readers with precisely what is so much wanted: Biographies 
of Great Men, told in good literary style, faithful in facts and surroundings, and 
yet forming reading-matter as interesting as fiction. The books are already in 
large use in FAMILY CIRCLES, one is adopted by the New HOME READING 
CIKCLE, and the COBDEN CLUB has already ordered more than 4,000 copies 
> “AN ENGLISH HERO” (the Life of Richard Cobden), for gratuitous 

istribution. 


. ABOY’S IDEAL (Story of the Life of Sir Thomas More). 
. TRUE to HIMSELF (Story of the Life of Savonarola). 
. LATIMER’S CANDLE (Story of the Life of Latimer). 
. An ENGLISH HERO (Life of Richard Cobden). 

. TYNDALE’S VOW (Story of the Life of Tyndale). 

. An AMERICAN HERO (Lloyd Garrison). 

. FATHER DAMIEN. 


IMPORTANT NEW POEM by Mr. BARLOW. 


FROM DAWN to SUNSET. Book I. The 


SONG of YOUTH.—Book II. The SONG of MANHOOD.—Book III, The 
SONG of RIPER MANHOOD. By Grorce Bartow. Crown 8vo, 63. 
A FEW EARLY PRESS OPINIONS. 

*¢ From Dawn to Sunset’ ought materially to add to the reputation which Mr. 
Barlow gained by his ‘ Pageant of Life.’”’—St James's Gazette. “Mr. Barlow 
has a genuine gift of song.”—Scotsman. “ Readers will be charmed with much 
of the poetry Mr. Barlow now offers.’”’—Manchester Examiner. “ Mr. Barlow is 
unquestionably a singer of courage and skill.”"—Glasgow Herald, ‘‘* From Dawn 
to Sunset’ is a book that should be read by all students of humanity and all 
lovers of true poetry.’’— Publishers’ Circular. 


IAP wd = 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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PARIS EXHIBITION, 1889.—The CLARENDON PRESS obtained the ONLY GRAND 
PRIX and TWO out of the fwe GOLD MEDALS that were awarded to British Printers 


and Publishers. 








CLARENDON PRESS NEW AND STANDARD BOOKS. 
NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Just ready, New Volume, with 12 Maps, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
BRITISH COLONIES. 


VOLUME IIl.—THE WEST INDIAN COLONIES. 
By C. P. LUCAS, B.A., 
of Balliol College and the Colonial Office. 
Revised throughout by persons possessing special local knowledge of the several 
Colonies and endencies, 


NEW EDITION of STRATMANN’S “MIDDLE ENGLISH DICTIONARY.” 
Just published, small 4to, £1 11+. 6d. a at 
A MIDDLE ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Containing 
Words used by English Writers from the Twelfth to the Fifteenth Century. 
By Fraxcis Henry Stratmany. A New Edition, Rearranged, Revised, and 
Enlarged by Henry BRADLEY. 
Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
The OXFORD UNIVERSITY CALENDAR for the 
YEAR 1890, 


*,* The shape of the ‘* University Calendar” has now been restored in many 
respects to that which it bore in the years immediately preceding 1863. The Class- 
Lists and Honour-Lists are inserted entire, and the Names and Colleges of the 
Winners of the University Scholarships, Exhibitions, and Prizes, in most cases from 
the foundation of each, are also given. 


NEW VOLUME of the ‘‘ RULERS of INDIA’? SERIES. 
Just published, crown 8vo, with Map, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

The MARQUESS of CORNWALLIS: and the Con- 
solidation of British Rule. By W. S, Seron-Karr, sometime Foreign Secre- 
tary to the Government of India, : 

VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED. 
The MARQUESS of DALHOUSIE. Sir W. W. Hunter. 
AKBAR. Colonel G. B. MALLESON. 
DUPLEIX. Colonel G. B Matiesox. 
WARREN HASTING3, Captain L. J. Trorrer. 

*,* Other volumes in active preparation. 


NEW EDITION. 
Just published, Third Edition, Revised, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
LOCKE’S CONDUCT of the UNDERSTANDING. 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes, &c., by THomas Fow er, D.D., Author of 
wh Sw) Elements of Deductive and Inductive Logic,’ ‘‘The Principles of 
orals,”’ &c. 

“T cannot think any parent or instructor justified in neglecting to put this 
little treatise in the hands of a boy about the time when the reasoning faculties 
become developed.””—Hatiam’s Literature of Europe. 

Just published, 2 vols, 8vo, half-bound, 24s. as 
The GILD MERCHANT: a Contribution to British 
Municipal History. By Crartres Gross, Ph.D., Instructor in History, 
Harvard University. 

*.* The present Work ia based mainly on manuscript materials, and in it the 
author aspires to throw light on the development, not merely of the gilds, but also of 
the municipal constitution. Mueh fresh and classified material illustrating general 
municipal history will be found in the text and notes,—From the PREFACE. 


STANDARD BOOKS FOR 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 
Crown 8vo, cloth bevelled, gilt lines, 4s. 6d.; and in various superior bindings. 


THE TREASURY OF SACRED SONG. 


Selected from the English Lyrical Poetry of Four Centuries; with Notes 
Explanatory and Biographical. 


By F. T. PALGRAVE, M.A., Professor of Poetry, Oxford. 


*,* Also an Edition Printed on the OXFORD THIN INDIA 
PAPER, making an exceptionally light and handy volume. Extra 
cloth, 10s. 6d.; and in superior bindings. 


A NEW EDITION of BACON’S ESSAYS. 
Just published, 8vo, half-bound, 12s, 6d. 

The ESSAYS, or COUNSELS CIVIL and MORAL, 
of FRANOIS BACON, LORD VERULAM. Edited, with Introduction and 
Illustrative Notes, by Samven, Harvey RerYNOLps, M.A., late Fellow and 
Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 

In the use Mr, Reynolds has made of the contemporary translations, Latin, 
French, and Italian, for the illustration and elucidation of the English text, he 
bas done what no previons commentator has ever done thoroughly aud systemati- 
cally,and he has pretixed an introdaction which is a luminous and masterly 
piece of criticism—the best in this kind and on this particular subject with which 
we happen to be acquainted.””"—Times. 

SECOND EDITION, Enlarged, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

SHAKESPEARE as a DRAMATIC ARTIST: a 
Popular Iilustration of the Principles of Scientific Criticism. By R. G. 
Movtton, M.A, 

Dean BRADLEY’S WESTMINSTER LECTURES. 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

LECTURES on the BOOK of JOB. By the Very Rev. 
G. G. Brap.ey, D.D. 

**So.olarly, yet most effective and popular. No one who takes up the volume 
is willing to lay it down.’’—Spectator. 

Grown 8vo, 43. 61. 

LECTURES on ECCLESIASTES. By the Same 

uthor. 








UNIFORM with the “ WIT and WISDOM of SAMUEL JOHNSON,” 
Just published, tastefully printed, in crown 8v9, cloth, 6:, 
The WORLDLY WISDOM of LORD CHESTER. 


FIELD. selected and Arranged by G. Birxseck Hitt, D.O.L., Editor of 
the Clarendon Press Edition of ‘‘ Boswell’s Life of Johuson.”’ 


NEW EDITION, REVISED and CORRECTED. 
Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
OUTLINES of TEXTUAL CRITICISM APPLIED 


to the NEW TESTAMENT. By CO, E. Hammonp, M.4,, late Fellow and 
Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. Fifth Edition. 


NEW EDITION of CHAUCER'S PROLOGUE, 
Just published, extra fcap. 8vo, stiff covers, 1s, 


CHAUCER.—PROLOGUE to the CANTERBURY 
TALES. Edited by W. W. Sxeart, Litt.D., Professor of Anglo-Saxon, Cam- 


Just published, extra feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
XENOPHON.—MEMORABILIA. Edited, for the 


Use of Schools, with Introduction and English Notes, by J. MarsHa.t, M.A,, 
ets Rector Royal High School, Edinburgh, Editor of ‘‘ Xenophon Ana. 
. 


Now ready, Parts I. and I1., crown 8vo, cloth, 33, each Part. 
VIRGIL.—ZNEID. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by T, L, Parrion, M.A., formerly Fellow and Tutor of New College; 
and A. E. Haiau, M.A,, late Fellow of Hertford, and Classical Lecturer at 
Corpus Christi and Wadham Co!leges, Oxford. 
Part I. Books I.-III. Part II. Books IV.-VI. 

“ Mr. Papillon’s elegant and accurate Virgilian scholarship is well known....., 
This edition will meet all the reasonable needs of an ordinary class taught by a 
competent master, or of an undergraduate who is not hopelessly backward, It 
is in handy size and beautifa'ly printed.’’—Saturday Review. 

*,* Books VII.-IX. will appear immediately, and the Work will be completed 
vy the end of the present year, 


Now ready, crown 8vo, roan limp, 10s. 6d. 
A FINNISH GRAMMAR. ByC. N. E. Eliot, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 

*,* The Author's objectin writing this book has been togive an account of Finnish 
sufficient to enable any one to understand the grammatical structure of the written 
language, and also to place before the student of philology an account of the chief 
phenomena it presents. The present work is be'ieved to be the only Grammar of 
Finnish in the English language, and to contain the only Syntax (except brief 
sketches) in any language nore generally accessib'e than Swedish. 

Just published, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
The SONG of LEWES. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by C. L. Kisesrorp, M.A., St. John’s College, Oxford. 

*,* It is the most complete contemporary statement of the programme put forth 
by the constitutional party, and it is to this that the Song owes its position as an 
historical document of the first importance. 
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THIRD EDITION, REVISED. 
Just published, crown 8yo, cloth, 10s, 6d. 
A SHORT HISTORY of FRENCH HISTORY. By 
G. SarntsBury, M.A, 
“*Mr. Saintsbury is thorough master of his sabject.”—Scottish Review. 
“It is in many ways a masterpiece.’’—Athenzum 
Professor JOWETT’S TRANSLATIONS of the GREEK CLASSICS. 
Medium 8vo, cloth, 12s, 6d. ; half-roan, gilt top, 14s. 


PLATO.—The REPUBLIC. Translated into English, 
with an Analysis and Introduction, by 8. Jowett, M.A., Master of Balliol 
College, and Regius Professor of Greek, Oxford. Third Edition, Revised and 
Corrected throughout. 

*.* The additions and alterations affect at least a third of the Work. 
NEW EDITION, 5 vols. 8vo, cloth, £3 10, 

PLATO.—The DIALOGUES. Translated into 
English, with an Analysis and Introduction. 

2 vols. Svo, cloth, 21s. 

THUCYDIDES. Translated into English, with Intro- 
duction, Marginal Notes, and Indices. 

Vols, I. and II., 8vo, cloth, 32s, 

ARISTOTLE.—The POLITICS. Translated into 
English, with Introduction, Marginal Analysis, Essays, Notes, and Indices. 
Vol. I., containing Introduction and Translati Vol. II, Part I.,'containing 
the Notes. 4 

“The most agreeable and helpful version.””—Pall Ma’! Gazette. 
THIRD and REVISED EDITION of Professor SELLAR’S ‘‘ ROMAN 
POETS of the REPUBLIC.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 102. 

The ROMAN POETS of the REPUBLIC. By W. Y. 

SELLaR, M.A., LL.D., late Professor of Humanity, Edinburgh, 
NEW EDITION, 
Crown 8yvo, 93. 

ROMAN POETS of the AUGUSTAN AGE.—VIRGIL. 

By W. Y. Sexiar, M.A., late Professor of Humanity, Edinburgh. 
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